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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
From Sept. 26th to October 25th, 1812, 


1812. |Barom. 


26 | 30.05 

27 | 29.75 

28 | 29.4: 

29 | 30.1 

30 | 80.2 
Oct. 1130.2 
2130.15 
8 | 29.9 
4129.71 
5 | 29.35 
6 | 29.35 
7129.45 
8 | 29.4 
9 | 29.59 
10 | 29.6 
11} 29.65 
12} 29.5 
13 | 29.35 
14 | 29.35 
15} 29.41 
16 | 29.65 
17 | 29.64 
18 | 29.32 
19} 28.5 
20 | 28.95 
21 29.8 
22 | 29.4. 
23 | 29.31 
24 | 29.83 
25 | 29.7 
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| High Water at Leith for 
November 1812. 


Day. | Morn. | Even. 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. H. M. | H. 
| Su. 1/12 241/12 
Glan ant 1 
Thermom.| Rain. | Weather. ° 
M. | N. I. P. Th. 5 Q 55 3 
49 |55 | 0.02 | Showers} 3 401 4 
54160 | 0.01 Sa. 4 4 
45161] 0.02 Su. s| 5 16| 5 
44160 | | Clear M. 916 
48 | —— |Cloudy Ii 10 6 sel 7 
43 160 | | Clear Ww. 111 7 49] 8 
4961 | 0.03 |Showers|| 191 411 9 
50 | 62 |—— |Clear Fr. 13] 9 32] 9 
48 | 0.21 [Rain 14/10 25] 10 
49) 58 | 0.22 asta 1s}. 
48157) 03 |—— Im. 16/12 12} 12 
44.156 | —— | Clear Tu. 17} — 1 
45155 | 0.04 | Showers 18] 1 35] 2 
41) 59 [Clear 19] 2 34] 3 
Fr. 20} 3 33] 4 
49 57 0.13 Rain Sa. 21 A 33 5 
47 | 54.) 0.55 Su. 22| 5 31] 6 
45 | 51 |Cloudy 93] 6 26] 6 
46 |} 50 | 0.05 Ww. 95| § 718 
48 50 |—— |Clear lig, 52] 9 
Fr. 27| 9 36] 9 
43 146 | 0.35 | Rain Sa. 28130 181/10 
Su. 29/11 1) 
| ear 9 
39 | 59 M. 30/11 41412 

45 156 | 0.07 | Rain 

48 155 | 0.03 Showers 
or OVEMBER 

New Moon 4. 6 1 morning 


Quantity of 


First Quart. 12. 3 2 morning 
Full Moon 18. 6 17 aftern. 
Last Quart. 25. 7 7 morning 


November 2. Duke of Kent born, (1767.) 


8. Princess Sophia born, (1777.) 
5. Gunpowder plot, (1605.) 
8. Princes Augustus Sophia born, ( 1768.) 


11. Martinmas. 
12. Court of Session sits, 
30. St. Andrew’s Day. 
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Description of the House of Luxpin. 


EW families, in Fifeshire, can 

boast of a higher antiquity than 
the Barons of Lundin. Robert of 
Lundin, son to King William, mar- 
ried the heiress of this family, who 
bore the same name. It appears by 
a charter of King William, that the 
monastery of Cambuskenneth belong- 
ed then to this branch of the family 
of Lundin. ‘This place continued in 
their possession for a long series of 
generations, but is now the proper- 
ty of Sir William Erskine, Bart. of 
Torry, 

The house is situated near the 
town of Largo, in Fifeshire, and on 
the west bank of the rivulet of Largo. 
Oniy one wall of the ancient build- 
Ing remains, but the present proprie- 
tor lias atta: hed to it a handsome new 
edifice in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. 

The highway to the south of the 
house presents a remarkable pheno- 
menon, called the ‘ Standing Stones 
of Lundin ;” being three large frag- 
ments, near to each other, and of an 
irregular form, There are remains 
of a fourth, which appears to have 
been of equal magnitude with the other 
three. Mr Maule supposed them to 


be memorials of a battle fought with 
the Danes near to this place. 

John Lamont, of Newton, the pub- 
lication of whose Chronicle of Fife has 
lately so much gratified and amused 
the curious public, resided in this vi- 
cinity, was factor to the family of 
Lundin of Lundin, and has recorded 
many interesting facts regarding it. 


Description of the Country from SmMo- 
LENSKO fo Moscow. 


(By Mr Coxe.) 
MOLENSKO, tho’ by no means 


the most magnificent, is by far the 
most singular town I have ever secn. 
It is situated upon the river Dnieper, 
and occupies two hills, and the valley 
which lies between them. It ts sur- 
rounded by walls thirty feet high and 
fifteen thick, with the lower part of 
stone, and the upper of brick: these 
walls, which follow the shape of the 
hills, and enclose a circumference of 
seven versts *, have, at every angle, 
round or square towers of two or three 
stories, much broader at top than at 
bottom, and covered with circular 
roofs 


* Four miles and three quarters. 
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roots The intervals are 


on the 


verses, glacis, &c. and where the 
ground i 1s highest, there are redoubts 
of earth according to the moder style 
of fortification, Inthe middle of the 
town Is an eminence, upon which 
stands the cathedral; from whence I 
had a most picturesque view of the 
town, interspersed within the circuit 
of the walls with gardens, groves, 
copses, fields of pasture, and corn. 
The buildings are mostly wooden, of 
one story (many of them no better 
than cottages) excepting here and there 
a gentleman’s house, which is called 
a palace, and several churches, con- 
stracted o° brick and stuccoed. One 
long broad street, which is paved, 
intersects the w hole length of the town 
in a straight line ; the other streets 
generally wind in circular directions, 
and are floored with planks. ‘The 
walls, stretching over the uneven sides 
ot he hills till they reach the banks 
of the Dnieper; their antient style of 
architecture their towers 5 
the spires ws churches shooting above 
the trees, which aie so numerous as 
almost to conceal the buildings from 
view ; the ih ever’ of meadows and 
arable ground : ‘nese orjects blen- 
ded together exhibit a scene of the 
most singular and contrasted kind. 
On the further side of the Dnieper 
arc many strageline wooden houses, 
that form the suburbs, and are joined 
to iown by a wooden bridge. AAs 
far as I could collect from vague in- 
formation, Smolensko contains about 
4000 inhabitants : it has no manu- 
factures; but carries on some com- 
merce with the Ukraine, Danizic, and 


Kiga. The principal articles of its 
trade ace flax, hemp, honey, wax, 
hides, hogs bristles, masts, planks, 


an! Siberian furs. 

The Dnieper rises in the forest of 
volsonski, near the source of the 
about 100 miles from Smolen- 


the Gountry from Smolensko to Moscow. 


of wood. 
studded with smaller turrets: 
outside of the wall is a broad, deep 
ditch, regular covered way, with tra- 


sko and Mohilef; separates the Uk. 
raine from Poland; flows by Rie’ 
and falls into the Black Sea i 
Otchakof and Kinburn. By the ac- 
quisition of the province of Mohiles, 
its whole course is new included with. 
in the Russtan territories. [i begins 
to be navigable at a little disiance a- 
bove Smolensko, though in some see- 
sons of the year it is so shallow near 
the town, that the goods must be 
transported upon rafts and small sla 
bottomed boats. 

August 25. (1779,) we quitted 
Smelensko, crossed the Dnieper ever 
a wooden bridge into the suburbs ; 
and pursued our journey for some 
‘wav through a valley of fine pasture 
watered by thie Dnieper, spotted with 
uncerwood, and terminating on each 
side in gentle eminences clothed with 
trees, As we advanced, (he county 
became more abrupt wd uneven, but 
no where rose into any considerable 
hill. Near Slovoda, a large strag- 
giing village, where we stopped tor 
a few hours during the darkness of 
the night, we again crossed the Doie- 
per upon a raft formed of trunks of 
trees tied together with cor s, and 
scarcely large enough to receive the 
carriage, which sunk it some inches 
under water; this machine was then en 
pushed from the banks until it me 
another of the same kind, to w hich 
the horses stepped with great ¢ Niheul- 
ty; and the distance of ihe two rafts 
fron 2 each other was so considerable, 
that the carriage could scarcely be 
prevented from slipping between (hem 
and sinking into the river. 

‘Lhe second post from this prim: itive 
ferry was Dogorobush, built upon 4 
rising hill, and exhibiting, like Smo- 
lensko, though upon 2 smaller scale, 
an intermixture of churches, houses 
cottages, corn- Gelds, and meadows: 
some of the houses, which bad been 
lately constructed at the Empress’ 


es were of brick covered with 


$0 
stucco, and had the appearance of 


many palaces when contrast ed with th 
meanness 
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meanness of the surrounding hovels. 
‘Pats place was formerly a strong tor- 
tress, and frequently besic ged curing 
the wars between Russia and Poland : 
the ramparts of the antient citadel still 
remain; trom them we commanded an 
exicusive view of the adjacent coun- 
try, consisting of a large plain water- 
ed by the winding Dnoteper, and 
bounded by distant hills. From 
Dogorobush we proceeded about 24 
miles toa small village called Zara- 
tesh; where we thought ourselves 
very fortunate in being housed for the 
night i in a tolerable hut, which aflord- 
ed US, (a rare instance of accommoda- 
tion in these parts,) a room separate 
from that used by the family. Our 
hostess was a true Asiatic figure : she 
had on a blue garment without sleeves, 
which descended to the ankles, and 
was ted round the waist with a 
ted sash; she wore a white piece of 
linen wrapped round her head like a 
turban, ear-rings, and necklace of va- 
tiegated beads her shoes were fasten- 
ed ‘sche blue strings, which were also 
bound round the ankles, in order to 
keep up the coarse lynen wrappers 
that served for stockings. 

August 27. Our route, next morn- 
ing, from Zaratesh to Viasma, lay 
through a continuity of forest, occa- 
$10 onally relieved by the intervention of 
pastures and corn-fields, When we 
retlected that we were in the 35th de- 
gree of northern latitude, we were 
surprized at the forwardness of the 
harvest ; the wheat and barley were 
already carried in, and the peasants 
were employed in cutting the oats and 
millet. Since our departure from 
Smolensko the weather had proved 
remarkably cold; and the wind had 
the Keenness of a November blast : 
the peasants were all clothed in their 
sheep-skins, or winter dresses. 

Atasmail distance from Viasma 
we passed the rivulet of the same 
name, navigable only for rafis, which 
dese: ended i its stream into the Dnieper: 
we thea mounted a small eminence, 


on the top whereot stands the town, 
making a magnificent appearance, 
with the domes aud spires of several 
churches rising above the trees. 
Viasma spreads, in a broken disjointed 
manner, over a large extent of ground: 
iis buildings are mostly of wood, a few 
houses of brick excepted, which had 
lately been erected by the munificence 
of the Empress. Part of the principal 
street istormed, like the Russian roads, 
of the trunks of trees laid cross-ways, 
and part is boarded with planks, like 
the iloor of a room. It contains above 
twenty churches, a remarkable num- 
ber for a place but thinly imbhabited, 
‘The churches in these small townsand 
villages are chiefly ornamented with 
a cupola and several domes : the out- 
side walls are either white-washed or 
painted red; and the cupolas or domes 
are generally green, or of a different 
colour from the other parts. At some 
distance the number ef spires and 
domes rising above the trees, which 
conceal the contiguous hovels, would 
lead a traveller unacquainted with the 
country to expect a large city in a 
place, where perhaps, upon nearer in- 
spection, he will only find a collection 
of wooden huts. 

At Viasma was concluded, in 1634, 
the treaty of perpetual peace between 
Ladisilaus IV. king of Poland, and 
Michael Feodorovitch: by this treaty 
Michael confirmed the cession of Smo- 
Jensko, Severia, and 
which had been yielded to the Poles 
at the truce of Develina ; while Ladi- 
s!aus renounced the tule of Vzar, and 
acknowledged Michael as the right- 
ful sovereign of Russia *. On this oc- 
casion both monarchs relinquished 
what they did not possess 5 and wisely 
sacrificed imaginary pretensions to the 
attainment of a substantial peace. 

‘Lhe Russian peasants appeared in 
generala large, coarse, hardy race, and 
of great bodily strength. ‘Their dress 
is around hat, or cap, with a very high 

crown, 


Lengnich, Hist. Pol. p. 193 
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crown, a coarse robe of drugget (or 
i winter of a sheep-skin with the 
wool turned inwards) reaching below 
the Knee, and bound round the waist 
by a sash, trowsers of linen almost as 
thick as sack-cloth, a woollen or flan- 
nel cloth wrapped round the leg in- 
stead of stockings, sandals woven from 
strips of a pliant bark, and fastened by 
strings of the same materials, which 
are afierwards twined round the leg, 
and serve as gurters to the woollen or 
Hannel wrappers. In warm weather 
the peasants frequently wear only a 
short coarse shirt and trowsers. 

Their cottages are built ta the 
same manner as those of Lithuania; 
but larger, and somewhat better pro- 
vided with furniture and domestic 
utensils: they are of a square shape 5 
formed of whole trees, piled upon 
one another, and secured at the four 
corners where their extremities meet, 
with mortises and tenons. ‘The inter- 
stices between these piles are filled 
with moss. Within, the timbers are 
smoothed with the axe, so as to form 
the appearance of wainscot ; but with- 
out are left with the bark in their rude 
state. ‘The roofs are in the penthouse 
form, and generally composed of the 
bark of trees or shingles, which are 
sometimes covered with mould or turf. 

The peasants usually construct the 
whole house solely with the assistance 
of the hatchet, and cut the planks of 
the floor with the same instrument, in 
many parts being unacquainted with 
the use of the saw: they finish the 
shell of the house and the roof before 
they begin to cut the windows and 
coors, ‘The windows are openings of 
a few inches square, closed with slid- 
ing frames ; and the doors are so low as 
not to admit a middle-sized man with- 
out stooping. ‘These cottages, some- 
times, though very rarely, consist of 
two stories ; in which case the lower 
apartment isa kind of store-room, &e. 
and the upper is the habitable part of 
the house : the staircase is most com- 


monly a kind of ladder on the out- 
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side. Most of these huts are, how. 
ever, only one story; a few of them 
contain two rooms, the generality only 
one. In some of this latter sort 1 was 
frequently awakened by the chickens 
picking the grains of corn in the straw 
upon which I lay, and more than once 
by a less inoffensive animal. At 
‘Vabluka, a village where we passed 
the night of the 27th, a party of hogs 
gained admittance into the room at 
four in the morning, and roused me 
by grunting close to my ear. Not 
much pleased either with the earliness 
of the visit, or the salutation of my 
visitors, [ called out to my servant, 
* Joseph, drive these gentry out of 
“the room, and shut the door.” 
“"Vhere is no door that will shut,” 
replied Joseph with great composure ; 
““we have tried every” expedient 
“to fasten it. without success; the 
*‘ hogs have more than once been ex- 
“ cluded, but have as often returned.” 
This conversation so effectually rou- 
sed me, that 1 determined to resign to 
my unwelcome guests that litter which 
I could no longer enjoy : I according- 
ly raised myself from the straw ; and 
sitting down, contemplated, by the 
licht of aslip of deal, the scene around 
me. My two companions were 
stretched upon the same parcel of 
straw from which I had just emerged; 


a little beyond them our servants 0c- 


cupied a separate heap; at a small 
distance, three Russians, with long 
beards, and coarse sackcloth shirts 
and trowsers, lay extended upon theit 
backs on the bare floor: on the oppe- 
site side of the room three women 1 
their clothes slumbered on a long 
bench; while the top of the stove at- 
forded a couch to a woman, dressed 
like the others, and four sprawling 
children almost naked. 

The furniture in these cottages Con 
sists chietly of a wooden table or dres- 
ser, and benches fastened to the sides 
of the room: the utensils are platters, 


bowls, spoons, Sc. all made of wood, 


4 then pan, 
with perhaps one large ear P .. 
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in which the family cook their vic- 
tuals. ‘he food of the peasants is 
black rye bread, sometimes white ; 
eygs, salt-tish, bacon, mushrooms : 
their favourite dish is a kind of hodge- 
podge made of salt or fresh meat, 
gruats, rye flour, highly seasoned with 
onions and garlic; which latter ingre- 
dients are much used by the Russians. 

August 27. Near Viasma we en- 
tered the vast forest of Volkonski, 
thro’ which we continued for 150 miles 
without interruption, almost to the 
gates of Moscow. ‘This forest, which 
stretcheson all sides toan immense ex- 
tent, gives rise to the principal rivers 
of European Russia, the Duna, the 
Dnieper, and the Volga. ‘The sources 
ot the Duna were at some distance 
from our route ; but those of the Dnic- 
per and the Volga rose at small in- 
tervals from each other, not far from 
Viasma. The country in this part 
was more than usual broken into hill 
and dale ; though still it exhibited 
rather a succession of waving surface, 
than any considerable elevations. 

On the 28th we arrived at the vil- 
lage of Gretkevat,owards the close of 
the evening, and imprudently pro- 
cceded on our journey another stage of 
eighteen miles; the evening set in ex- 
ceedingly dark, cold, and rainy ; the 
road was uncommonly bad ; and we 
Were in continual apprehensions of 
being overturned. The greatest dan- 
ger, however, which we encountered, 
was unknown to us until we arrived 
at the end of the station: we were 
then informed by our servants, that 
we had actually crossed a broad piece 
of water upon a wooden bridge with- 
eut railing, so infirm that it almost 
cracked under the carriage, and sonar- 
row that one of the hindwheels was for 
an instant absolutely suspended over 
the precipice beneath. Our usual 
good fortune brought us safe, between 
twelve and one, to a cottage at Mo- 
Shaisk, where we found an excellent 
ragout of beef and onions prepared for 
us by the trusty servant, who always 
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preceded us, and provided our lodging 
and supper. I have little to say, of 
Moshaisk ; as we entered it at so late 
an hour, and departed the next morn- 
ing by day break. Wechanged horses 
at the village of Selo-Naro, and arrt- 
ved early in the evening at Malo-i- 
Viasma, embosomed in the forest, 
and pleasantly situated at the edge of 
a small lake. ‘This place ts distant 
only 2! miles from Moscow, where 
we were impatient to arrive; but we 
prudently deferred our journey until 
the next morning, as we did not chuse 
to tempt fortune again by exposing 
ourselves a second time to dangers, in 
a dark night and in an unknown 
country. 

‘The road for some way before we 
came to Malo-i-Viasma, and from 
thence to Moscow, was a_ broad, 
straight avenue, cut through the forest. 
‘Lhe trees, which composed these 
vast plantations, set by the hand of 
Nature, were oaks, beech, mountain- 
ash, poplar, pines, and firs, mingled 
together in the most wanton variety. 
The different shades of green, and the 
rich tints of the autumnal colours, 
were inexpressibly beautiful; while 
the sublime, but uniform expanse of 
forest, was occasionally relieved by 
recesses of pastures and corn-fields. 


Monthly Memoranda tn Natural His- 
tory. 


DURING the whole menth 

the weather has been ex- 
tremely variable. On the evening of 
the 19th there was a good deal of 
lightning. In the course of the next 
day, the mercury in the barometer 
fell as low as 28 5°., lower than it has 
been remarked for many years.— 
There appears to have been a very 
great tide in the surrounding ocean 
at this period; the effects of which 
were felt at Leith on the 21st and 
22d, when many cellars and houses 
were inundated. 


October. 


OrNIe 
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OxnitHoLoey. Mr Bullock, pro- 
prictor of the splendid new Museum 
zn Piccadilly, London, and who some 
years ago exintbited his fine collection 
In this city, has spent a considerable 
part of the past summer among the 
Orkney and Shetiand islands, in quest 
of specimens of some of the rarer ani- 
mals, particularly birds, which inha- 
bit those remote islands, and the in- 
sulated barren rocks or skerrtes con- 
necied with them. 

On the Mainland of Orkney, Mr 
Bullock discovered a non-descript 
species of Alauda or Lark, which in- 
habits the upper moorlands, such as 
W Jeferd Hill near Kirkwall, along 
With the grous, in company with 
which indeed it is generally observed. 
In Hoy island, remarkable for its 
lofty and magnificent sea-cliffs, Mr 
Bullock was successful in procuring 
specimens of all the four species of 
Eavies that are known to be natives 
of Great Britain. By the assisiance 
of the most active and expert rockmen, 
who are accustomed to climb the tre- 
mendous precipices in search of the 
fyres or shearwaters, he procured the 
eggs and young of the Golden Eagle 
{Falco chrysaétos) and the White- 
tailed Eagle (F, albicilla); and he 
got the full-grown Ring-tail (F. ful- 
vus), and Sea Eagle (F. ossifragus). 

His observations on the marine 
birds of Orkney confirm the remark 
of Professor Jameson, that the Uria 
minor of naturalists is merely the 
voung of the Uria treile ; and he as- 
certained that the grey toi? of the 
Oreadians is only the young of the 
black toist, or Uria grvlle, as had been 
previously suspected. 

He was lucky in eatching, in the 
early part of summer, favourable wea- 
ther for exploring the lonely islet of 
Suleskerry and its Stack, situated in 
the Atlantic Ocean, about 40 miles 
westward from Hoy Head. On ac- 
count of the disasters which have of- 
_ ten befallen the small open boats, in 
which the hardy natives used annual- 
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ly to visit these remote and stormy 
rocks, the Great Seals ( Phoca barba- 
ta) had enjoyed a five years jubilee, 
and: were new very abundant. Nu. 
merous skeletons of this uncommon 
species of seal marked, at the entrance 
to a cave, the scene of the annual 
slaughter practised in former times, 
The sea-fowls were now in countless 
thousands, the whole surface of the 
rock being covered with nests, and 
eges or young. All the common 
species of gulls and auks were breed. 
ing here. The Eider-duck was com- 
mon, having maintained this as a 
favourite breeding place since the 
days of Buchanan, who gives a lively 
and elegant description * of its ap- 
pearance and habits, under the name 
of calf (colca); but the latinity of 
which description is more to be ad- 
mired than its accuracy as a piece of 
natural history. A great colony of 
gannets, or Solan-geese, held undis- 
turbed possession of the Stack of 
Suleskerry, a huge detached conical 
rock, of great height. . 

In North Ronaldshay, the most 
northerly of the Orkney Islands, Mr 
B. observed, in the month of August, 
the Great Owl (Strix bubo), the Aat- 
ogle, or cat-bird of the Orcadians.— 
One of this species was, about the 
sametime, shot in Unst, the most north- 
erly of the Shetlands, by Lawrence 
Edmondstone, Fsq., of that sland. It 
seems not improbable, therefore, that 
this bird sometimes breeds in the un- 
frequented hills of these islands. 

In Unst, Mr B. was fortunate 
enough to shoot a Pratincole (Gla- 
reola Austriaca), being only the 
second specimen we have ever heard 
of in Great Britain. ‘This bird 1s so 
rare that it has not yet found a place 
in anv British list 5 it does not appear. 
in Col. Montagu’s Ornithological 
Dictionary, nor in Dr Turton's Brie 
tish Fauna. N 
Canonmills, 29th Oct. 1812. es 


* Hist. lib i, prope fin. 
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General View of the Finances of Great Brivain for the year L811. 


(From Papers laid before Parliament. ) 


within @#te pereen- Net produce appli- 
Heads of Revenue. : ‘t tum for col-‘cable to national ob- ue 
the year. lection. ljects. 
Permanent aud Annual Taxes. £. s s £. 
Customs - Great Britain, 9,676,009 4° 7} 7 14 9 | 7,835,236 
Excise - Ditto (20,617,266 8 O| 3 6 11 {19,003,970 16 5} 
Stamps - - - Ditto 5,396,882 11 53) 2 1% 3] 5,291,224 9 10) Bi! 
Land and assessed tax -- Ditto | 7,399,442 1 OF 317 7,230,919 4 | 
Post-office - - Ditto | 1,709,869 L 21:12 2) 1,478,505 3 
Is. inthe £.1, on pensions 
and salaries - - Ditto 19,288 7 2j} 1 411 26,201 4 11} Ries 
6d. in the £.1, on pensions Bey 
and salaries - Ditto 17,650 8 Si} 1 1 8 21,480 6 6) 
Hackney coaches 30,909 0 O} 10 3 7 28,076 9 
Hawkers and pedlars- 23,282 I8 lo 3S 5 21,240 16 7 i. 
Total permanent and annual duties £.144,890,600 1 94) 5 4 |40,986,560 16 10} 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue, ae 
Alienation fines $8,571 10 OF - 9,570 10° 9 
Post fines 2062 & . 5,357 12 114 
Seizures - - - 26,044 6 26,014 6 Los 
Compositions and proffers - - 595 4 11 - 595 4 
Crown lands - | 82,507 16 - 85,858 12 
EXTRAORDINARY RESOURCES. 
© € Customs ° Great Britain} 3,013,723 2 44} . - | 2,638,919 0 10 Wee 
) Excise - Ditto | 6,543,953 1 - - | 6,484,964 19 74 
& ) Property-Tax - Ditto [13,220,355 4 5] - [13,437,649 19 84 
Arrears of income duty, &c. 14,541 9 - 14,356 5 
Lottery, net profit (of which one-third part ia 
is for the service of Ireland -| 304,000 0 O| 281,386 8 0 
Monies paid on account of the interest of eer ys 
loans raised for the service of Ireland -| 2,752,796 11 lO] - - | 2,752,796 11 10 bith 
On account of the commissioners appoint- tae 
ed by act 35, Gro. 111. cap. 127, and iy 
37, GEO. 111. cap. 27, for issuing exche- | ; 
quer bills for Grenada, &c. 31,000 0 31,000 0 
Surplus fees of regulated public offices - 73,324 17 11g) - - 73,324 17 
Surplus revenue of the Isle of Man - 1595 0 8] - - 1,595 3 “Sac 
On account of the interest, &c. of a loan Thea 
granted to the Prince Regent of Portu- Paks | 
gal - . 57,170 3 - 57,170 3 O 
Imprest money repaid by sundry public 
accountants, &c. including interest 40,301 9 73) - - 40,301 9 
Other monies paid to the public - 50,476 O - 50,476 O 9 
Total, independent of loans £.71,113,588 6 O| - {66,973,208 1 6 
Loans paid into the exchequer (of ee aia} 
the sum of £.4,500,000 is for the servic ree: 
of Ireland) “16,636,375 3 9] - - 116,636,375 3 9 
Grand total 749,963 9 [83,609,585 5 2 
October 1812. | 


| 
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1 Ap account of the ordinary revenue and extraordinary resources, constituting the publi¢ inom: 
; | of Ireland: for the year ended the 5th of January 18123 distinguishing, under each head «; ; 
revenue—the amouut of the gross receipt—the rate per Centum ior collecting the samedi. 
tinguishing, aiso, the amount of the net produce. 
| Rate per [Net produce appi- 
ss recei within! 
Heads of Revenue. h 'P Twithin centum, forieable to national 
the year. | collection. jects. 
ORDINARY REVENUE. £. s ad d| 
Customs ‘ -| 2,420,425 17 91) 17 5 1,999,313 6 - 
Excise - 2,244,661 1 8 24 2,515,783 1 3: 
Poundage fees - - - - 25,370 14 25,370 14 
Pells fees - - 5,074 2 1} > 2 1 
Casualties - - - - 2,926 19 34) - . 2,920 19 3} 
Total ordinary revenue - 5,647,343 16 1] - - | 5,485,587 15 
EXTRAORDINARY RESOURCES. 
Gain by exchange on sums received from] ‘ 
Great Britain | 4,041.0 9] 4,041 09) 
nie From the commissioners of the navy on ac- : 
count of advances made by several col- 
hy lectors in Ireland, for seamen’s wages f 
int dc. | $2,219 8 52,219 8 0) 
iB) From the paymaster-general on account 
' of advances made by several collectors 
Ireland tor haif-pay to reduced offi- 
cers, widows, &c. on the Bri- a 
tish blishment - - - 3,337 13 3,331 
From (:cat britain, being one-third of the 
prout on the lotteries cf 1810 -| 112,937 10 O]| - ° 112,937 10 
From several county treasurers, per the 
recviver-veneral, on account of fines le- 
Viel on partshes for deficiencies in their 9 
proportion of men fer the 2,872 6 ’ 
| From several ccunty treasurers, per the 
| receiverereneral, of advances 
me ft made by the treasury for improving post 4 9) | 
TCAAS - - - 14,913 4+ 9} 14,913 
(vr From tie treasurer of the county of Cavan, 
pakd to the collec tor of Cavan on account 
4 oe of advances mide by the treasury for 9 
buslding new (20) in said county : 13 9 91 
From Great Briain in pert £.4,500,000 
British, for the public service in Ireland, 10} 
14 pursuant to 51, Cro. un 49 4 2,780,353 010]{ - - | 12 10) 
Other monies paid to the public - 12 10}, - : 
DUTLES FOR LOCAL OB- 
Linca manufacture a 88 18 2] - 10 17 2 
Jmprovement of Dublin - 10,216 15 10) 
Repoirs of the Royal Exchange and Com- 2 
mercial Buildings 1.843 17 6 ‘ 1 
navigation - 5,624 10 4] - . 301 0 
Inns of Court 1391 0 O - 18,262 Is 
tals, independent of the loans - $,665,259 6 103] - 905 | @ 
paid into the Exchequer in the year! 127,246 
ended the oth January 1812 - 3,127,246 6 - 
4 Grand Total, 11,792,485 13 44] - 


oe 


Gros iNet produce, being the} 
Taxes, proc anage- payments into the 
the gross receipt, ment. 
exchequer. 
a a. ce d. d. 
Vand tax - - 1,308,254 3 3} 37,125 0 10 1,271,129 4 5! 
\sscssed taxes - 3,667,530 13) S$ | 244,079 1a 9 3,423,150 17 
Pr rty “| 12,353,673 2 q 4 252,217 16 12,100,455 
Aj. and contribution tax 22 1 8} 21 lv Oj 
tax - 3,096 7 11 SI 12 11 3,014 15 0 
Totals £. 19,337,576 10 7} | 533,004 17 7 Is,814,071 13° 0} 


ENGLAND. 


Ax account of the gross and net produce, and pavments into the exchequer, of the revenue, Ut. 
cer the management of the commissioners of taxes in England and Wales, including the pro- 
perty tax, and the balances arising from the aid and contribution and income texes3 in the 
year ending the oth January 18123 distinguishing each tax, and each head of payment. 


An account of the balances in the hands of the several receivers-general of the lend and assessed 
tives, and property tax, on the Sth January 1811, and on the oth January 18123 distinguish- 
ing, as tar as possible, the balances arising on land and assessed taxes, from the balances on 
the property tax. 


Sth January 5th Jonuary 1812. 
T.and tax and assessed taxes £.75,.857 13 3. Land tax and assessed taxes £.154,192 4 8 
Property tax - - 293,766 1 10 Property tax - - B09,175 19) 4 


SCOTLAND. 


An account of the gross and net produce and payments into the exchequer of the revenue, under 
the management of the commissioners of taxes in Scotland, including the property tax, and 
the balances arising from the aid and contribution and income taxes; in the year ending the 
Sth January 1812, distinguishing each tax, and each head of payment. 


¢ 


Gross produce, being |Charges of manage- Net produce, being the 
the gross receipt, IS! 1. ment. 
exchequer. 
L. & ad. L. & d. od 
Land tax 25.178 S 83 - 25,173 8 3 
Assessed taxes - : $59,335 13 2} 10,596 10) 54 328,739 2 9 
Vroperty tax" 652,050 45 17,350 44 834,700 O O 
Aid and contribution tax - loo O - 
Income tax - - 11,322 19 11 122 19 Il 11,200 0 O 
Totals 1,227,987 8) | 28,069 10 5] | 1,199,917 11 


An accoint of monies due to the crown in the hands of the receiver-general of the land and ase 
sessed taxes and property tax for Scotland, on the 5th January STL, and on the oth January 
IN12; distinguishing, as far as possible, the balances arising on Jand and assessed taxes from 
the balances on the property tax. 


5th January 1811. 5th January 1812. 
On lond tax and assessed taxes £.97,420 17 5 On land tax and assessed taxes £.78,289 6 II 
Un property tax - 193,096 10 3 On property tax - 187,315 14 6 
Total - £.290,517 7 Total - £.265,608 1 5 


» This sum will be reduced, by a payment of £.257,000, to the usual balance allowed to re- 
Main in the hands of the receiver-general, previous to the close of the present quarter. 


Office for Tarcs, 12th March 1812. 
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( From Souter’s Survey of that County.) 


{ROM ail the notices which history 
presents, 1t is to be inferred, that 
zlthough the Romans were not able 
to subdue Caledonia, yet they estab- 
lished an arrangement of fortified en- 
campments or garrisons in appropriate 
stations, from the one end oi the king- 
dom to the other, from which they 
were not expelled by the vigour and 
military skill of our ancestors, but 
which they themselves spontaneously 
rclinquished, from regard to altera- 
tions in the political circumstances of 
Rome. | 
By the close investigation of the 


ingenious author of Caledonia, it has 


been in a satisfactory manner ascer- 
tained, that three of these stations 
overawed the county of Banff ;—the 
first upon the eastern acclivity of the 
Knock hill, connected with the /iuna, 
now Glenmailen, near the source of 
the river Ythan, in Aberdeenshire. 
The second, where the ancient tower 
of Deskford was, in a posterior era, 
constructed ; and the third the 7wes- 
sis, connected with the Péoroten, now 
Burgh-head, in the county of Moray. 
The remains of the two first stations 
have been so much defaced, as scarcely 
to be susceptible of description ; the 
rampart, however, of the Zuessis, 
though the western side and a part 
also of the northern are now dishigu- 
red, may stiil be almost measured a 
parallelogram of nearly nine hundred 
by four hundred feet 5 and the va//um, 
which is of the same clevation, and 
the ditch of the same depth as the 
Forfarshire camp, establish it to be 
a historical monument more ancient 
than the songs of Ossian, and now of 
such renown as to interest its noble 
Owner in its future preservation. 
These monuments, notwithstand- 
ing our boast in every age, at least 
since the day of George Buchanan, 
of the unsubdued independence of 
our ancestors, somehow impress the 
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idea of their subjugation by the Ro- 
mans. But that kind of antiquities 
which next claim our notice must be 
regarded as alone the monuments of 
their prowess, and of their ferocity: 
for, although Scotland can scarcely 
boast of having resisted the Roman 
power more than England, by the 
valour and the conduct of its warriors 
in the field, yet, in the similar poste- 
rior invasions of the Danes, it is with 
the greatest justice entitled to supe- 
riority. An undertaking such as this, 
restricted to the consideration of the 
arts only of peace, prohibits in a great 

reasure the historical narrative of 
their incursions, their encampments, 
and their defeats ; but it surely merits 
special notice, that the county of Banff 
exhibits not only the fields of their 
discomfiture, both in its interior and 
on the coast; but as, in the present 
age of gencrous sentiment, of courtly 
and delicate feelings, the trophies of 
captured tattered standards, displayed 
in the lofty dome, increase the ani- 
ination of the gentle worshippers at 
St Paul’s ; in like manner, the ghast- 
ly,sapless sculls of the invading Danes, 
built solid into the walls of the home- 
ly ohurches of Mortlach in the moun- 
tains, and of Gamery on the shore, 
glaring conspicuous for nearly 700 
years, from the gable on the west, to 
the altar on the eastern end, have ad- 
ded ardour to the grateful devotions 
of our unrefined ancestors, even down 
to the passing generation. 

The hill of Durn attracted the at- 
tention of our forefathers by the means 
of security which it offered. This 

reen clevation rises in a spherical 
te Three ditches, and a rampart 
of stone, surround its ample area on 
the summit, which, being larger than 
could be necessary for the encamp- 
ment of such armies as could in Te- 
mote antiquity be maintained _— 
country, suggests the idea of its hav 


‘ing been fortified as an asylum for 


women, children, and cattle, on 40) 


invasion by sea, or from the hasty 
ruption 
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ruption of any plundering chieftain 
from the mountains. 

One of the suminits of the range of 
hills called the Convalls, between 
Mortlach and Aberiour, coutaming 
an area of about the same extent with 
the bili of Durn, was, in like manner, 
fortified, though with a rampart only 
of stone. it might be supposed to 
have been the Danish or Scottish 
camp im the reign ot Malcolm; but 
the unnecessary extent of the rampart 
to be detended, and the great length 
of time which must have been requir- 
ed for the carriage of the stone, ob- 
viously trem a considerable distance, 
and up the steep acclivity, establish 
that it could not have been executed 
on any sudden emergency, nor intend- 
ed as a merely temporary security, 
Although the wall be quite fallen, 
yet the stone remains round the ac- 
clivity of the hill; and if a few yards 
were still to be rebuilt, the original 
height would be there ‘by accurately 
ascertained. A considerable propor- 
tion of the area of this fertification ts 
now a pretty deep peat-earth morass, 
on which neither people nor cattle 
could be lodged. It might be there- 
tore presumed, that this feat soil has 
been formed since the camp has been 
abandoned ; for, although the moun- 
tains have preserved their ancient 
height, and the general courses of the 
valleys are nearly as they were in 
days of old, yet hardy as our progeni- 
tors were, they could not have long 
inaintained their quarters on this sum- 
mit, if the Convall had been at that 
ume no better sheltered than it is at 
present. Dr Rennie’s theory of the 
formation of moss may probably be 
near to the reality, where water may 
have been stagnated in a woody vale ; 
but other circumstances must have 
concurred in its formation on the steep 
sides of the hills, where in this coun- 
try peat earth is frequently found. 
If the Roman station of Jtuna was 
near the sources of the Ythan, the 
face and the appearance of the coun- 


try must, since then, have undergone 
a most surprising alleraiion. 

Besides the gratification of know- 
ing the civcumstances 10 which out 
remote progemiors existed, which 
may in some measure Le inferred from 
the historical notuces established by 
such monuments, we thence also ob- 
tain the Jesson which experience, the 
first of teachers, bestows. Our pro- 
genitors were not inferior cither in 
vigour or in boldness to the Homans, 
but, compared with them, they were 
miserably defective in discipline, in 
unanimity, and probably in those arts 
by which the instruments of war were 
fabricated. ‘Though not superior, 
they were in all these respects on an 

equality with the Danes; and if the 
invaders are not uniformly successful, 
they must in such circumstances be 
dest roved, 

While we thus may, and probably 
do, profit by such experience of fo- 
reign hostile invasion, the passing ge- 
neration reap even superior advanta- 
ges by those improvements in the 
state of sovicty, which have now so 
long and so completely taken off the 
continued pressure of the evils of 
anarchy during the feudal age, the 
monuments of which can be scarcely 
yet contemplated without emotions 
of thankfulne ‘ss, that our lot has been 
reserved for times, though not ex- 
emptcd from political evils, yet so 
much more fortunate. 

Gordon castle, now so greatly or- 
namented in its park, and so splendid- 
ly magnificent in its architecture, 
originally situated in the Bog of 
Gight, was closely environed by an 
impassable morass, and accessible only 
by a narrow causeway and a draw- 
bridge. Its most ancient tower, the 
structure of the tenth or eleventh 
century, occupies the middle of the 
present fabric, and though its windows 
have been enlarged, and the thickness 
of its wall lessened by the cutting of 
the chisel and the mallet, tts cum- 
brous strength, in this respect, see - 

stl 
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still to restrain the full admission of 
the light into the grand dining-room, 
and forcibly carries back ovr imact- 
nation to that state of society, in which 
its lord was obliged to reside in a fort, 
constantly under the apprehension of 
suffering the pressure of a siece. 
When Gordon castie thus required 
the protection of a dismal swamp, the 
castle of Findlater secured the safe- 
tv of its eccupants by a similar thick- 
ness of wall, and consequent gloom in 
its apartments, and by a situation ex- 
tremely dissimilar, although equally 
meonvenient, and more unpleasant, 
lt was concealed under a long and 
loity ridge that rises high upon the 
barren shore, and from a neck or nar- 
row passage projects into the ecean, 
which, at the herght of 60 feet above 
the water, afforded no more space 
than was required for this secluded 
and melanchely abode. Its walls are 
almost still entire 3 and the sullen 
plunge of the wave, equally impelled 
by the east, the north, and the wes- 
tern gale, dashes heavily against the 
moist foundation, while the ridge of 
hill still shrouds it on the south from 
the genial influence of the sun, with- 
out a sinole tree, flower, or even the 
verdure of grass to enliven the forlorn 
*ituation, No sooner, therefore, did 
the tranouillity of the times, exempt- 
ed from anarchy and tumult, admit 
of a more rural dwelling, than this 
fortress, notwithstanding its impreg- 
nabilitv, both from such natural and 
artificial security, was abandoned ; 
there js reason to believe,in the reign 
of James VI. 

Lhe ancient castle of the Boyne 
may be deemed nearly coeval with 
the strong hold of Findlater. It 
stands in a beautiful situation in the 
same vicinity, upon the shore, with a 
view of all the country around. It 
is snugly placed on a green plain, 
sheltered by a verdant, though rocky 
bank, from the rough blast of the 
north, and from which the plain is 
Separated by a deep narrow gulf cut 
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down through the rock by the power. 
jul stream of a large brook from the 
hill, Vhe cliffs along the shore guard 
it on the east, and a natural elevation, 
strengthened also by art, contributed 
to its security on the south and west, 
Lhe accommodations, which may be 
still ascertained, were ample. Some 
of the towers were raised high, vet 
many low small buildings sue vest the 
idea of a barracks within the surround- 
ing rampart. A green parterre stretch- 
ed eastward to the precipice along the 
shore, and a large extent of garden, 
within high walls of solid masonry, 
under the cover both of fruit and fo- 
rest trees, enlivened the western end 
of this pleasant promontory. Reu- 
nited to the Findlater estate, by a 
branch of which it had for several 
generations been inherited, and not 
situated for the commodious occupa- 
tion of any of the contiguous farms, 
it was deserted in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and now only indicates the 
views of society in a condition dissi- 
milar from that of ours. 

The ancient castles of Galdwall, 
Balvenie,and Auchindune, with some 
of -the particulars of their respective 
structures and situations, and of Cas- 
tle Oliphant, at the Lin of Keith, 
might be here presented ; but as, in 
regard to antiquarian, rather than 
agricultural objects, they bear a ge- 
neral similarity to those already men- 
tioned, though situated in the upland 
quarters of the district, and suggest 
nothing which may not have been 
anticipated in the ancient arrange- 
ments of society, it is presumed the 
general notice, that their respective 
ruins still merit the regard of the 
tourist, may be deemed sufficient 
such an undertaking as this. 

The encampment near the house 
of Carron, in Aberlour, and that of 
Coull-na-can, in the vicinity of Troup 
house ; the entrenchments near the 
church of Gamery, accounted to have 
been the Danish camp; and the eX- 


cavationsnear Auchna-goul, 
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have been formed by ihe Romaas in 
their progress between diva and Se- 


Jinam, ought all to be kept in view ; 


there beg no doubt of their having 
been military works in the days of 
viher years; but a minute detail ot 
various measurements and di- 
mensions seems licre unnecessary. 

It has, by differeat persons, 
observed, that the county of Banit 
contained comparatively but very few 
of those circular areas of upriglit 
stone, Which are so generally under- 


stood to have been the temples of our 


ancestors, under their Pagan dispen- 
sation, in that remote era, when there 
were no Christians in the world, and 
no Jews in Britain. This almost 
total want of druidical remains is 
deemed an Indication, that Banffshire 
could not have been then very gener- 
ally inhabited, but was occupied ra- 
ther in occasional pasturage, and by 
the dexterity and strenuous exertions 
of the hunter, 

Neither had the Roman catholic 
clergy, more than their predecessors 
of the druidical faith, erected many 
endowments in Banffshire. In the 
ave, however, it is supposed, of Alex- 
ander IIL, a convent of Carmelite 
friars had obtained possession of the 
beautiful and fertile vale in which 
Duff house is now placed. The 
grant by Robert Bruce, dated at 
Scone, August Ist, 1324, confirms 
this possession of nearly 500 acres, 
Which, it mentions, had formerly per- 
tained to them, for procuring bread, 
wine, and wax, for the exercises of 
divine worship. the disastrous 
period which intervened between 
the death of Alexander and the estab- 
lishment of the government of Bruce, 
it may be presumed they could not 
have been able to construct suitable 
buildings : the same charter, there- 
fore, bestows a chapel of the Virgin 
“ Mary, near the town of Banff,” the 
Situation, it is believed, of the former 
church, where they had also several 
cells, “ with the Lencfice thereto apiper- 


of Banfihire. 


“taining, for building a chapel and 
** the olaer houses of thetr order.” 

It needs scarecly be noticed, that 
the ruins of this esiablishment have 
been entirely removed. In formiag 
the modern arrangement of the 
grounds about Duff house, a very large 
urn of stone, ona suitable pedestal, 
decorates a Ail/ock in the park, and 
preserves all the bones which were 
turned up in their cemeiry. The 
situauion also of their chapel is now 
vccupied by the vaulted sepulchre of 
the tamily of Fife, oa a green mount 
overhanging the meadow upon ihe 
bauk of the river, A plain undeco- 
rated jabric rises over the vault, and 
contains the monuments within of the 
ancestors of the family. Considera- 
ble ingenuity was exerted, and pro- 
portional cost expended, in providing 
for its long duration. ‘The root, in 
which, on this account, no timber has 
been admitted, is not lofty, forming 


‘outwardly two sides ofa prism. It 


is framed into an arch ot cut stone, 


_so closcly jointed by the accurate 


smoothing of the chisel, as to ward of 
the pelting of the heaviest storm from 
another solid cireulararch underneath, 
raised over the walls of the dome, and 
forming the ceiling of this simple, 
though costly sepulchre. 

The possessions which the abbey 
of Kinloss, in Moray, had gained in 
the county of Banff have been noti- 
ced above. ‘The farm which the de- 
tachment of monks, who were of the 
Cistertian order, occupied, has left its 
general appellation of a grange, for 
the proper name of the parish. The 
building was reared on a gentle ele- 
vation, a little improved perhaps by 
art, environed by a ditch, so wide 
and deep as to have been impassable. 
‘Though the materials have long be- 
fore the present time been removed, 
yet the extent of the ground within 
the moat, which is now occupied by 
the parish church, proves that the 
building must have been but one or- 
dinary tower, containing probably 

several 
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several small gloomy apartments, with 
one large hall, badly lighted. Their 
possession of the lands in this county 
was granted by William the Lion in 
1216. But this tower was not built 
until the incumbency of Abbot Chrys- 
tall, about the year 1525; and, with 
their other lands, the farm was Iet in 
a Kind of feu to Euphame Dundas, by 
Abbot Robinson, or Reid, with con- 
sent of the members of the convent, 
to be holden of them for the payment 
of £.166 : 13: 4 (£.2000 Scottish 
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currency), with an additional fey. 
duty, or rent, of eight shillings and 
fourpence yearly upon the whole ren. 
tal of all the lands then feued in the 
year 1559. 

The rental then retained by the 
monks exhibits the comparative value 
of the lands thus set to Mr Dundas 
at that period, and was probably not 
much below the real rent, and is, 
therefore, here presented as an object 
now of much interest in agricultural 
annals, 


el 
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Tt may be observed, that the sums 
of money in the above rental of Scot- 
tish currency are but the twelfth part 
of a pound sterling, and the pence ac- 
cordingly one-twelfth of a penny. 
The chalder is sixteen bolls. 

The only other order of the religious 
was a detachment of the Knights Temp- 
fars, whohad acquiredan establishment 
atCaunermony, in the parish of Aber- 
Jour. The walls of their chapel still 
remain, sheltering a /uxurtant growth 
of hemlock and other weeds. There 
iS a tradition in the country, conti- 
nued, it may be, from the general fate 
of this order at the time of its suppres- 
sion, That the whole fraternity were 
nm one night massacred. 


The want of charity, it is believed, 
is as little imputable to the Roman 
catholic, as to the presbyterian times. 
The county of Banff exhibited an hos- 
fital,in the literal import of that term, 
for the support of the indigent, the 
infirm, and the stranger, from the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth, to nearly 
the end of the sixteenth century. I! 
was dedicated to Saint Nicholas, and 
was placed in a commodious situation 
at the only bridge then upon the Spey: 
When the river is in its lowest state, 
the foundation of the piers of this 
bridge may be still seen from the one 


side to the other, and from their nt 


rowness it evidently appears a yor 
been constructed of timber, a 6 
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fitted for the passage of wheel-carria- 
ges, which at that time were not re- 
quired. ‘he foundation also of the 
chapel, or some one of their other 
apartments, is yet extant. The re- 
venue of the hospital was of much con- 
sideration; but no circumstance of its 
management, of the rules for the ad- 
mission or rejection of applicants, nor 
of the extent of its accommodations, 
have been preserved. ‘he managers, 
it is understood, were monks ; and by 
the indiscriminating zeal of reforma- 
tion, this charitable incorporation was 
dissolved. As those royal boroughs 
which date their incorporation from 
ihe same era, the reign of Alexander 
Il, about the year 1214, still subsist, 
it may with probability be inferred, 
that, had the managers been merely 
lavmen, this charitable endowment 
would have still added to the patron- 
age of the county, contributed to the 
relief ot the indigent and the infirm, 
aud would, in every age, have sup- 
ported the bridge, which, since the 
reign of James Vi. has been but il 
supplied by the substitution of a ferry 
boat, with a heavy fare; a substitution, 
too, which has given to this place the 
aukward name of the Joa! of Bridge. 
Although it is to be regretied, it will 
not be deemed surprising, that the ma- 
nagers were of the clerical order, 
when it is considered that half the 
judges of the Court of Session were, for 
3 long time after its institution, of the 
same profession. 


Biographical Account of the late Br- 
SHOP HoRSLEY. 


(From Nichols's Literary Anecdotes.) 


MPHE grandfather of this eminent 
Prelate was a Dissenter; but he 
conformed, and had the living of St 
Martin’s in the Fields, and was look- 
ed on with an evil eve by his quondam 
urethren, 
The Bishop's father, John Horsley, 
October 1812, 


M. A. was many years clerk iv orders 
at St Martin’s in the Fields, and in 
1745 was presenicd to the rectory of 
Thorley, Herts; ** where he resided 
constantly, when residence was not 
inforced as it is at present; did his 
own duty as long as he was able ; and 
was a considerabie benefacior to the 
parsonage.”” He held also the recto- 
ry of Newington Butts in Surrey, a 
Peculiar belonging to the Bishop of 
W orcesier, 

Mr John Horsley was twice mar- 
ried. By the first wife, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Dr Hamilton, Principal of the 
College of Edinburgh, he had only 
one sou, Samuel, who was born, in 
October 1733, at his father’s then re- 
sidence in St Martin’s church yard. 
By the second wife, Mary, daughter 
ot George Leslie, Esq. of Kimragie 
in ScoUland, he had three other sons, 
and four daughters, who were all born 
at ‘Thorley. He died in 1777, aged 
783; and his widow in 1787, at Na- 
sing in Essex, at the house of Mr Pal- 
mer, who had married one of her 
daughters. 

Samuel had part of his education 
at Westminster school; and was of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge 5 where he 
took his degree of LL. B. in 1758; 
and in that vear commenced his cle- 
rical duty at Newington as curate to 
his father. ‘his rectory the father 
resigned in 175% to his son, who held 
it till his promotion to the Bishopric 
of Rochester in 1793. 

April 4, 1767, he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, of which 
he continued for many years an active 
member; and in the same year he 
published an elaborate pamphiet, in- 
tituled, ** The Power of God, dedu- 
ced from the commutable instantane- 
ous Production ot it in the Solar Sys- 
tem,” Svo. 

In 1768 he went to Christ-church, 
Oxford, as private tutor to Heneage, 
the present Earl of Aylesford, then 
Lord Guernsey ; and his earliest ma- 


thematical publication was elegantly 
printed 
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printed at the Clarendon press: * A- 
pollonn Pergeei Inclinationum Libri 
duo. Restituebat S. Horsley, R. S. 
1770.” 

Nov. 30, 1773, he was chosen Se- 
creiary to the Royal Society ; and it 
was in that situation I had first the 
honour of his friendship. 

He was incorporated B, C. L. at 
Oxiord, Jan. 14, 17745 on the 18th, 
proceeded to the degiee of LL. D.; 
and in that month was presented by 
his Patron, Heneage, third Earl of 
Aylestord, to the rectory of Aidbury 
in Surrey, having obtained a dispen- 
sation io hold it with the rectory of 
Newington, 

In 1774 he published * Remarks 
on the Observations made in the last 
Voyage towards the North Pole, for dis- 
covering the Accelcration of the Pen- 
dulum, in Latitude 79° 50’; ina Let- 
ter to the Hon. Constantine John 
Phipps,” 4to. 

In the same year, Dec. 13, he mar- 
tied Mary, one of the daughters of 
the Rev. John Botham, his predeces- 
sor at Aldbury. 

In 1776 he published Proposals for 
printing a complete Edition of the 
Works of Sir Isaac Newton; the com- 
Mencement of which, from severe do- 
mestic ailliction, was for a considerabie 
tine delayed. 

M:s; Horsley, who had been long 
indisposed, died in August 1777 3 and 
soon atier that melancholy event, the 
Works of Newton were begun at the 
press. 

The time now arrived, when talents 
like those possessed by Dr Horsley 
were no longer to remain in obscurity. 
His great diligence, and a proficiency 
in various sciences, had brought him 
into the netice of Bishop Lowth, one 
of the first scholars of his time; who 
was not only an excellent judge, but 
a liberal rewarder of merit ; and, hav- 
ing in 1777 been translated from the 
See of Oxford to that of London, se- 
lected Dr Horsley for his domestic 
chaplain; and collated him to a pre- 


bend in St Paul’s Cathedral. He also 
succeeded his father as clerk in orders 
at St Martin’s in the Fields, 

In a Sermon preached in St Paul's 
Cathedral on Good Fridsy, April 
17,1778, he attacked the opinions ot 
Dr Priestiey respecting Man's Free 
Agency. ‘his was replied to by Dr 
Priestley ; but here the matter ended 
for the present. 

In 1779 he resigned Aldbury ; and 
on the resignation of Archdeacon Ea- 
ton, in 1780, was presented by Bishop 
Lowth to Thorley ; and cbtained a 
dispensation to hold that rectory with 
Newington. 

In 1781, on the death of Dr James 
Ibbetson, the Bishop also appointed 
him Archdeacon of St Alban’s; and, 
early in 1782, presented him to the 
vicarage of South Weald in Essex; 
on which he resigned both Thorley 
and Newington. 

In 17582, he kindly sanctioned some 
Astronomical Observations inserted 
in the Appendix to the History of 
Hinckley, by an unlettered Genws, 
Mr John Robinson. 

He took the principal lead in the 
contest, in 1783, with Sir Joseph 
Banks, respecting his conduct as Pre- 
sident ; delivered several very eloquent 
Spee ches on the occasion, printed with 
others in “ An Authentic Narrative 
of the Dissenstons in the Royal Socte- 
ty, 178437? in “ Observations on the 
late Contests in the Royal Society, 
by Dr Kippis, 1784,” who, with great 
semblance of moderation, bestowed 
his praises on the President and his 
personalities on the Secretary. — Dr 
Horsley withd:ew from the Society, 
in consequence of a certain high ap- 
pointment taking place, of which he 
disapproved. His concluding words 
on retiring were, “* J quit that temple 
where Philoscphy once presided, ant 
where Newton was her officiating ™r 
nister,”” 

Dr Horsley was a member of the 
Club in Essex-Street, founded by Dr 
Johnson ; and in December, 
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had the honour of accompanying him 
to that great man’s funeral, 

He attracied, about the same time, 
very considerable notice by his con- 
troversy with Dr Priestley. ‘The 
learning and abilities which he dis- 
played in this important contest, the 
able and dexterous manner in which 
he exposed the fallacy of Dr Priest- 
ley’s tenets, and turned even his own 
polemic weapons against himself; 
the unanswerable arguments which, 
with uncommon care and diligence, 
he selected in defence of the most es- 
sential truths of Christiamty ; and, fi- 
nally, the complete and decisive vic- 
tory which he gained over that cham- 
pion of Materialism and Philosophical 
Necessity, gained him the respect 


_and admiration of every friend to 


Christianity. 

The controversy was opened by 
“* A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the district of St Alban’s,” of which 
he was Archdeacon, May 22, 1783 ; 
which produced * Letters to Dr Hors. 
ley, in answer to his animadversions 
on the History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity ; ; by Joseph Priestley, 
LL. D. 1783,” Svo. which was fol- 
lowed by Dr Horsley, in two pamph- 
lets, in rejoinder to the objections of 
Dr Priestley; and “ Seventeen Let- 
ters to Dr Priestley :” ** Remarks up- 
on Dr Prtestley’s Second Letter to the 
Archdeacon of St Alban’s, 1786,” 
which produced The Calvin- 
ism a the Protestant Dissenters as- 
se:ted,in a Letter to the Archdeacon, 
by Samuel Palmer, Pastor of the In- 
cependent Congregation at Hackney, 
17387, ” Svo. 

This well-deserving Opponent to 
the Priestleian heresy obtained by 
these publications the “friendship and 
patronage of Lord Chancellor ‘Thur- 
low, who observed, that * these who 
defended the Church ought to be sup- 
ported by the Church ae and, accord- 
ingly, presented him to a prebendal 
stallin the church of Gloucester; and, 
on the translation of Dr Small: vell, In 
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fer annum. 


(47 
1788, he was made Bishop of St Da- 
vid’s, by the interest of the same no- 
ble Lord. 

In his Episcopal character he in a 
great measure answered the high ex- 
pectations of eminent usefulness which 
his elevation to the mitre so generally 
excited. His first act in the Diocese 
of St David’s was to increase the sa- 
laries ot the poor curates, many of 
whom had not more than 8/. or 10/, 
He permitted none to 
officiate for less than 15/. fer annum, 
His first charge to the Clergy of that 
Diocese, delivered in 1790, was great- 
ly and deservedly admired 3 as was his 
animated Speech in the House ot 
Lords, on the Catholic Bill, May 31, 
1791. These occasioned his subse- 
quent promotion to the see of Roches- 
ter, 1703, and deanery of Westimin- 
ster; which proved considerably be- 
neficial to the Country at large, in 
times when its Neligion, its Govern- 
ment, and even its Morality, were so 
manifestly in need of support. In 
1802, he was translated to St Asaph. 

Bishop Horsley was exposed to a 
considerable share of illibcral censure 
on account of his opposition to the 
turbulence of Democratic rage.— 
Some incautious and perhaps mtem- 
perate Speeches, which he made in 
the House of Lords during the discus- 
sion of Lord Grenville’s Bill, &c.were 
severely reprehended, and occasion- 
ed, for a time, some popular clamour 
against him. Yet the steady unifor- 
mity, consistency, and decision of his 
conduct, were of considerable utility 
to Government, and procured him the 
good-will of every friend to order, de- 
cency, virtue, and religion, 

OF his publications, the most con- 
spicuous in size is his edition of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Works, in five vo- 
lumes, 4to; to which, however, it was 
objected that the size was an smpedi- 
ment to the sale, and that the Com- 
mentary c2n afford but a slender as- 
sistance to the Learner. ‘That it 1s 


an elegant monument of typography 
will 
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will be readily allowed; but those 
who have consulted the edition of the 
Principia by the Jesuits, do not hesi- 
tate to give it the preference. 

A pamphlet, intituled, “ An Apo- 
logy for the Liturgy and Clergy of 
the Church of England,” published 
in the beginning of 1790, and mark- 
ed with considerable strength of rea- 
soning against some respectable mem- 
bers of the community, was by many 
ascribed, from certain internal evi- 
dence, to this Prelatical Hercules. — 
This was answered with great seve- 
rity by Gilbert Wakefield. And it 
is to be regretted that the native vi- 
gour of his Lordship’s facultics, his 
distinguished share of learning, his 
elegant and nervous style, and his in- 


 genuity of invention, should have 


been sometimes dislocated by too warm 
a spirit, occasionally displaying itself 
in his writings, 

The rest of his publications, toge- 

ther with his various single Public 
Sermons, are hereafter enumerated ; 
and likewise his Charges to his Cler- 
gy: 
_ No man of the age, perhaps, pos- 
sessed more of what is generally un- 
derstood by the idea of recondite learn- 
ing, ©r was more profoundly versed 
in classical chronology. He not on- 
ly edited and illustrated some of the 
most important of Newton’s Works, 
but was himself the author of several 
esteemed mathematical as well as 
theological prodections *, 


* His Papers in the ‘* Philosophical Trans- 
action” are, ** A Computation of the dis- 
tance of the Sun from the Earth,” vol. 
LVII. p. 179; ** An Attempt to determine 
the height of the Sun’s Atmosphere from 
the Height of the Solar Spots above the 
Sun’s Surface,” 398 ; ** On the Computation 
of the Sun's Tistance from the Earth by 
the Theory of Gravity,” LIX. 153; ** Ob- 
servations on the Transit of Venus and E- 
clispe of the Sun, June 3, 1769." Ibid 183; 
Vifticulties in the Newtonian Theory of 
Licht considered and removed,” LX. 417, 
LNI. 5473 ** ko or the Sieve 
of Eratosthenes, being an Account of his Me- 
thod of finding al) the Prime Numbers,” 


As a Senator, he was deservedly 
considered in the first class. There 
were few important discussions in the 
House of Lords, especially when the 
topics referred to the Hierarchical 
Establishments of this Country; to 
that stupendous, (and, in its effects, 
most calamitous,) event the French 
Revolution ; or to the African Slave- 
trade, (of which he was a systema- 
tic opponent,) in which his Lord. 
ship did not participate. No man 
could reprobate more than he did the 
destructive excesses of the French Re- 
volution. 

On the 30th of January 1793, 
which was a few days after the news 
of the murder of the unfortunate 
Louis was received in this country, 
he was appointed to preach before the 
House of Peers in Westminster Ab- 
bey 5 an occasion on which his forci- 
ble and impressive eloquence was 
warmly admired by a numerous au- 
ditory. His voice was deep, full- 
toned, and commanding ; his enunci- 
ation distinct, and his delivery in 
other respects highly advantageous. 

His manner was rather dictator: 5 
he was, notwithstanding, an argu- 
mentative speaker, equally clear and 
strong, and his positions were irequent- 
ly illustrated by historical reference. 
His mind grasped all the learning of 
the ancient and modern world; - 

i 


LXII. 327; * M. De Luc’s Rules for Mea- 
surement of Heights by the Barometer, comm 
pared with Theory, and reduced to Enghs' 
measure of length, and adapted to Fahren- 
heit’s scale of the Thermometer ; with r ae 
bles and Precepts for expediting the — 
cal application of them,” LXIV. 2143 
Abridged State of the Weather at Londo 
in the year 1774, collected from the Meteo 
rological Journal of the Royal Societys 
LXV. 167: ** Theorems concerning oe 
greatest and least Areas of 
scribing and circumscribing the “re a 
LXV. 301; “An Abridged State of 
Weather at London for One Year, poet 
cing with the month of March 1779, 
ed from the Meteorological Journal © 
Royal Society,” LAVI. 354 
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his heart was warm and generous to- 
wards all whom he had the ability to 
serve, as his head was capable of ad- 
vocating their cause. His chiarity to 
the distressed was more than prudent; 
he often wanted himself what he 
gave away; but in money matiers, 
no one was more careless than the 
Bishop, and no one so easily imposed 
upon. ‘Though he was irascible, pas- 
sionate, and easily moved to anger, 
vet he had much of the milk of hu- 
man kindness in his composition. By 
his most intimate friends he was al- 
lowed to be at his table, and in the 
hours of relaxation from severe stu- 
dics, a very pleasant and agrecable 
companion. He often bent both his 
mind and body to partake of the ju- 
venile amusements of children, of 
whom he was particularly fond. 

His Sermons are, * On Mal. xvi. 
21. Providence and Free Agency, on 
Good Friday 1778. 

Luke 1, 28, on the Incarnation, 
{7853 and which laid the foundation 
of his fame. 

Before the Sons of the Clergy, 

786. 

1 Cori. 2. “ The Analogy be- 
tween the Light of Inspiration, and 
the Light of Learning, as Qualifica- 
tions for the Ministry: preached at 
the Cathedral Church of Gloucester, 
ata public Ordination of Priests and 
Deacons, Sept. 9, 1787,” 4to 3; which 
produced * Remarks,” &c.. by Gil- 
bert Wakefield. 

Eccles. xii. 7, Principle of Vi- 
tality in Man, as described in tle 
Holy Scriptures; and the Differenc: 
between true and apparent Death ;” 
before the Royal Humane Society, of 
which he wasa Vice-president, March 
22, 1789. This was a most admira- 
ble, philosophical, and appropriate 
discourse ; and, when printed by de- 
sire, ran through several editions ; has 
been admired by the learned World, 
and resorted to by the able Divines 
that have since preached for thet cx- 
eellent Lastitution. 
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He dictated also in that year an 
appropriate Adaress, Which was pre- 
sented by the Society to their Royal 
Patron on his recovery. 

A Sermon before the Philanthre- 
pic Socicty, at Quebec Chapel, March 
25, 1792, ‘Lhe Abeunding of 
quity no just Ground for distrusting 
the Prophecies or Promises of Holy 
Writ Matth. xxiv. i2. 

* A Sermon before the Lords Sp?- 
ritual and ‘Temporal, in the Coliegiate 
Church of St Peter, Westminster, 
Jan. $0, 17933; with an Appendix, 
concerning the Political Principles of 
Calvinism, i794,” 4to; which pro- 
duced an ingenious “ Reply,” and 
*“ Strictures on the Reply.” 

Luke iv. 18, 19, at the yearly 
meeting of the Charity Children, 
1793. 

Bejore the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, 1795, Matth. 
avi. 18, 19. 

I Jobn iit. 3, before the Magdalen 
Charity, 1795. 

On Christ’s Descent into Hell, 1 
Pet. int. 18, 1805. 

* “Phe Watcher and the Holy Ones, 
a Thankagiving Sermon, preached im 
the Cathedral Church of St Asaph, 
on Thursday, Dec. 5, 1805, on the 
Day of Public Thanksgiving for the 
Viciory obtained by Lord Nelson 
ever the Combined Fleet ot France 
and Spain, off Cape ‘brasalgar. 

In 1796 he published a Charge de- 
vered at his Primary Visitation at 
ochester. 

in the same ycar he published, 
Willout his name, a most celebrated 
treatise, ** On the Properties of the 
Greek and Latin Languages,” &vo; 
with a Dedication expressed im the 
wartmest terms of friendship to his 
steady patron Lord ‘Phurlow, who ts 
with great propricty complimented 
on his taste and skill in the subject of 
this profound investigation. 

A Circular Letter to the Diocese 
of Rochester, on the Scarcity of Corn, 
1796, 
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Another circular Letter to that 
Diocese, on the Defence of the King- 
dom, 179. 

Critical Disquisition on the xviiith 
chapter of Isaiah, in a letter to Ed- 
ward King, Esq. 1799. 

Substance of his Speech on the 
Slave-trade, 1800; and on the third 
reading on the Bill for preventing 
the Crime of Adultery, May 23, 
1800. 

‘Charge at the Sccond Visitation of 
Rochester diocese, 1800; the Sermon 
| at which was preached by his chap- 
me eh lain, the Rev. George Rebson. 

His ‘Translation of Hosea, 1801 ; 
republished, with large additions, in 


have renewed it, if he had not been 
prevented by his fatal illness, q 
He lei four sisters ; three of whom 
were single, and one married to M; 
Palmer; and two brothers, John 
Horsley, Esq. who married the wi- 
dow of Mr Rich, late of Beech Hall, 
near Woodtord, Essex and Francis 
Horsley, Esq. then high in the civil 
service of the East India Company 
at Bengal, and about returning to 
England with a good fortune, honour- 
ably acquired. 
A Sermon, preached in the church 
of Newington the Sunday after his 
interment, by the Rev. Robert Dick- | 
inson, Curate and Lecturer, was pub- ) 
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i 4 1SO4. lished at the request of the congrega- 
4 HI Address to him from the Church tion; with a Sketch of the Bishop’s 
of Westminster, on his quitting the Life and Character. 
iegt i Deanry, in which he was succeeded A Monument (by J. Bacon, jun.) \ 
baie "| by Dr Vincent, 1802. has been put up in the chancel with ; 
fell a Circular Letter to the Diocese of the epitaph transcribed below *, from 
ED) St Asaph, on the War, 1803. the pen of the learned Prelate, 
ae Speech on the Bill for the Relief By 
of London Incumbents, 1804. 
aaa Letter to Mr Thomas Witherby, 


May 26, 1804. 

On Virgil’s two Seasons of Honey, 
1806. 

The Bishop’s last journey to Brigh- 
ton was a most melancholy one. He 
left the capital in good health, and 
went to Brighton to spend some time 
with his old friend and patron, Lord 
Thurlow, whom on his arrival he 
found dead!——he was seized with 
the fatal disorder of which he died, 
on the Wednesday, and survived but 
three days. 

For sometime before the Bishop died, 
he had adopted a rigid plan of eco- 
nomy, in order to liquidate some pe- 
cuniary burthens., If he had lived a 
few years longer, he would have en- 
joyed an annual income of 7000/. by 
the operation of his prudent resolution, 
He had, for the benefit of his family, 
made an insurance on his life to the 
amount of 5000/. The policy un- 
fortunately expired two before 
his death. His Lordship nieant to 


* Prope hune lapidem 
conditum est illud omne quod caducum 
erat optima Matrisfamilias, 
SAR’, 
secund@ uxoris peramata Samuelis Horsley, 
LL. D. hujus ecclesia per multos 
annos Rectoris ; 
Menevensis autem primum, post Roflensisy 
nunc Asaphensis ecclesi Episcop. 
Femina sanctimonia pracellens, et morum 
comitate amabilis, omnibus laucata, cura 
et jucunda vixit, mortua lugetur. 
Pauperum lacryme et pia vota, odorem vere 
divinum spirantia, memoriam 
ejyus conciunt. 
Anno etatis 540 incunte, feria hebdomadis 
2a, die Aprilis 20, 
A. D. 1805. 
corpus fragile morbo insana ili succubuits 
cujus, lente grassantis, sa@vidam. 
meinorando prtientia exemplo novendeci™ 
annos pertulerat : 

Visum est DEO OPT. MAX. eicmen- 
tissimoque, vitam, in continuis ferme dolo- 
ribus actam morte placida et spel 
plena, ad exitum perducere : 

‘Ubi tuus, Mors, aculeus ? ubi tua, 

Orce, est victoria? 
‘Gloria DEC. - Hallelujah! 
Has voces ore moribundo proferens, iD morte 


insultans Mor mulier obeormuvl 
insultans Morti, pia Maritus 
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By his first wife, the Bishop had 
one daughter, who died young, and 
is buried at Newington, and one son, 
the Rev. Heneage Horsiey, of Christ 
Church, Oxford; who was married, 
June 26, 1801, to Miss Francis Em- 
ma Bourke; took his degree ot M.A, 
18023; and preached a Sermon at a 
general Ordination at St Asaph, in 
September 1804. He was collated 
by his father to the valuable rectory 
of Gresford in Denbighshire, and to 
a stall in the cathedral church of St 
Asaph; and was appointed Chaplain 
ty the Scotch Episcopalian Chapel at 
Dundee in May 1809. 

The Rishop’s second wife was a 
most excellent woman, the frotege of 
his first ; and very kind and attentive 
to his son from his carliest infancy. 
She died of a dropsy, after a lingering 
illness, April 2, 1805, without ever 
having had a child, and is buried in 
the church of Newington. 

Seon after his Lordship’s death 


appeared, “* A Charge to the Clergy, 


at the primary Visitation,in the mouth 
of August 1806, of the late Right 
Reverend Father in God, Samuel, 
[Horsley,] by Divine 
Lord Bishop of St Asaph, 1807.” 


Maritus o¢todecim superstes menses, 
diem obiit feria hebdomadis sexta, mensis 
Octobris die quarto, 

A. D. 1806, wtat. 73. 
Sepultus est autem una cum uxore Sara in 
eodem conditorio. 
Ante uxorem Saram, in matrimonio habuit 
Mariam, reverendi Johannis Botham filiam 3 
viro, dum ea viveret percara, 
infra triennii spatium a nuptiis, morte ei 
crupta est cum bis peperissct. 
Sepulta jacet juxta parentes suos et 
sororem in coemiterio ecclesia Alburiensis 
in agro Surriensi, cujus ecclesia 
Maritus Rector erat. 

Filiole partu secundo edit, que bimula 
extincta est, reliquia sub pavimento sacro- 
sancti hujus adyti humata sunt. 

Filio qui priorem mater enixa 
est, Vitam prorogavit Dei misericordia, 

eneagio, qui vidui Patris senectutem curis 
assiduis fovebat, sacerdotium gerens & Ec- 
clesiw Cathedralis paterna Prebendarius. 
Sibi et suis — posuit Samuel Horsley, 
A. D. 1805. 


Two Volumes of the Bishop’s Ser- 
mons have since been published, print- 
ed at Dundee in 1810, under the im- 
mediate inspection of Mr Heneage 
Horsley. 

The late William Windham, Esq. 
has left behind him three ‘Treatises 
on Mathematical sujects, which he 
directed by his will should | be put in- 
to the hands of Bishop Horsley, who 
wes then Hving; addiny, that if 
he should think them of any value, 
they might be published.” 


Letters of Horace sto Go- 
vernor POWNALL and Govucn. 


(From the sane.) 


MR WALPOLE TO GOVERNOR POWNAT. 
Strawberry Hill, Oct. 27, 


6 i AM extremely obliced to you, 
Sir, for the valuable communi- 
cation you have made to me. Jt is 
extremely so to me, as it does justice 
toa memory I revere in the highest 
degree ; and, I fatter mysclf that it 
would be acceptable to tha: part of 
the world that loves truth—aud that 
part will be the majority, as fast as 
they pass = who have an interest 
in prefe rrine falseieod. Happily, 
truth is lo case than the pas- 
sions of individuals; and, when man- 
kind are not misic.’, they can distin 
guish white from black I my. do 
not pretend to be unprejudicd; I 
must be so to the be-t of Fathers; I 
should be ashamed to be qutie impar- 
tial. No wonder then, Sir, if 1 om 
grea atly pleased with so able a ju tifi- 
cation. Yet 12m not ©o blinded but 
that I can discern solid reasons for 
admiring your defente. You have 
placed that defence on sound and new 

grounds ; and, tho’ very brietly, have 
very learnedly staicd and distinguish- 
ed the landmarks of our Constitution, 
and the encroachments made on it, by 
justly 
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berty to the Saxon system, and impu- 
ting the corruptions of it to the Nor- 
man. This wasa great deal too deep 
for that superficial mountebank Hume 
to go—for a mountebank he was,—- 
He mounted a system in the garb of 
a philosophic empiric, but dispen- 
sed no drucs but what he was autho- 
rized to veud by 2 Royal patent, and 
which were full of ‘Purkish opium.— 
He had studied nothing relative to 
the English constiluiion before Queen 
Elizabeth, and had selected her mest 
arbiirery acts to countenance those 
of the Stuarts ; end even her’s he mis- 
represented, for her worst deeds were 
levelled against the Nobility, those 
of the Stuarts against the Pecple— 
Her’s, consequently, were rather an 
obligation to the People; fer the 
most heinows part of common despot. 
ism is, thet it preduces a thousand 
despots instead of one. Muley Mo. 
loch cannot lop off many heads with 
his own hand—at least, he takes those 
in his way, those of his Courtiers— 
but his Bashaws and Viceroys spread 
destruction every where.—The flim- 
sy, ignorant, blundering manner, in 
which Hume executed the reigns 
preceding Henry VII. is a proof of 
how little he had examined the his- 
tory of our Constitution.—I could 
say much, much more, Sir, in com- 
mendation of your work, were I not 
apprehensive of being biassed by the 
subject. Still, that it would not be 
from tiattery, I will prove, by taking 
the liberty of making two objections ; 
and they are only to the last page 
but one. Perhaps you will think 
that my first objection does shew that 
I am too much biassed.—I own I am 
sorry tosee my Father compared to 
Sylia. The latter was a sanguinary 
usurper, a monster—the former, the 
mildest, most forgiving, best-natured 
of men, and a /ega/ minister. Nor, 
I fear, will the only light in which 
you compare them, stand the test.— 
Sylla resigned his power voluntarily, 
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justly referring the principles of Li- 


insolently—perhaps timidly, as he 
might chink he had a better chance of 
dying in his bed, it he tereated, than 
by continuing to rule by force, My Fa. 
ther did not retire by his own option 
He had lost the majority of the House 
of Commons. Sylla, you say, Sir, 
retired unimpeached—it is true, but 
covered with blood. Miy Father was 
not zmscached, in our strict sense of 
the word; but, to my great joy, he 
was in effect. A Secret Comniittee, 
a worse inguisition than a Jury, was 
named—uiot to try him—but to sift 
his life for crimes—and out of such a 
Jury, chosen in the dark, and not one 
of whem he might challenge, he had 
some determined enemies, many oppo- 
nents, and but two he could suppose 
his friends. And what was the con- 
sequence? A mancharged with every 
state-crime almost, for twenty years, 
was proved to have done—what? 
Paid some writers much more than 
they deserved, for having defended 
him against ten thousand and ten 
thousand libels, (some of which had 
been written by his Inquisitors,) all 
which libels were confessed to have 
been lies by his Inquisitors themselves, 
—for they could not produce a sha- 
dow of one of the crimes with which 
they had charged him! I must own, 
Sir, I think that Sylla and my Father 
ought to be set in opposition rather 
than paralleled. My other objection 
is still more serious; and if ] am s0 
happy as to convince you, I shall hope 
that you will alter the paragraph, 2 
it seems to impute something to Sit 
Robert, of which he was not only 
most innocent, but of which, if he 
had been guilty, I should think him 
extremely so, for he would have a 
very ungrateful. You say ‘ he ha 

not the comfort to see that he hae es- 
tablished his own family by any thing 
which he received from the gratitude 
of that Hanover family, or from the 
gratitude of that country, which he 
had saved and served.’—Good 


what does this sentence seem [to 4 
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ply, but that either Sir Robert him- 
self, or his family, thought or think, 
that the Kings George First and Se- 
cond, or England, were ungrateful in 
not rewarding his services !—Detend 
him and us from such a charge! He 
nor we ever had such a thought. Was 
it not rewarding him to make him 
Prime Minister, and maintain and 
support him against all his enemies 
for twenty years together? Did not 
George I. make his eldest son a Peer, 
and give to the father and son a va- 
luable patent place in the Custom- 
house for three lives? Did not George 
I]. give my elder brother the Audi- 
ior’s place; and to my brother and 
me other rich places for our lives ?>— 
for, tho’ in the gift of the First Lord 
ot the Treasury, do we not owe them 
io the King who made him so? Did 
not the late King make my Father 
an Earl, and dismiss him with a pen- 
ston of 400C/. a year for his life? 
Could he or we not think these am- 
ple rewards? What rapacious, sor- 
did wretches, must he and we have 
been, and be, could we entertain such 
an idea? As far have we all been 
from thinking him neglected by his 
Country. Did not his Country see 
and Know those rewards? and could 
it think those rewards inadequate ? 
Besides, Sir, great as I hold my Fa- 
ther’s services, they were solid and 
silent, not ostensible. ‘They were of 
a kind to which [hold your iustifica- 
ton a more suitable reward than pe- 
cuntary recompenses, ‘To have fixed 
the House of Hanover on the Throne, 
to have maintained this country in 
peace and affluence for twenty years, 
With the other services you record, 
Sir, were actions the ec/at of which 
must be illustrated by time and re- 
flection, and whose splendour has 
been brought forwarder than I wish 
it had, by comparison with a period 
very dissimilar! If Sir Robert had 
not the comfort of leaving his family 
in afHuence, it was not imputable to 
his King or his Country. Perhaps I 
Qctoker 1812, 
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am proud that he did not. He died 
forty thousand pounds in debt. “Phat 
was the wealth of a man that had 
been taxed as the plunderer of his 
country! Yet, with all my adora- 
tion of my Father, | am just cnoug) 
to own that it was his own taultit be 
died so poor. He had made Hough- 
ton much too magnificent tor the mo- 
derate estate which he lett to suppoil 
it; and, as he never, 1 repeat it with 
truth, never got any money but in 
the,South Sea, and while he was Pay- 
master, his tondness for his paternal 
seat, and his boundless generosity, 
were too expensive for his tortune.— 
I will mention one instance, which 
will shew how little he was disposed 
to turn the favour of the Crown to 
his own profit. He laid out fourteen 
thousand pounds of his own money 
on Richmond New Park. I could 
produce other reasons too why Sir 
Robert’s family were not in so com- 
fortable a situation, as the world, de- 
luded by misrepresentation, might 
expect to see them at his death. My 
eldest brother had been a very bad 
economist during his father’s lite, and 
died himself fifty thousand pounds in 
debt, or more} so that to this day 
neither Sir Edward nor I have re- 
ceived the five thousand pounds apiece 
which Sir Rebert left us as our tor- 
tunes. I do not love to charge the 
dead; therefore will only say, that 
Lady Orford, (reckoned a vast for- 
tune, which till she died she never 
proved ) wasted vast sums; nor did my 
brother or father ever receive but the 
twenty thousand pounds which she 
breught at first, and which were.spent 
on the wedding and christening; I 
mean, including her jewels. 

“IT beg your pardon, Sir, for this 
tedious detail, which is minutely, per- 
haps too minutely, true; but, when 
I took the liberty of contesting any 
part of a work which I admire so 
much, I owed it to youand to myself 
to assign my reasons, | trust they 
will satisfy you; and, if they do, 1 

ain 
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am sure you will alter a paragraph, 
against which it is the duty cf the 
family to exclaim. Dear as my Fa- 
ther’s memory is to my soul, I can 
never subscribe to the position that 
he was unrewarded by the House of 
Hanover. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, with great respect and gratitude, 

Your most obliged and obedient 
humble servant, Hor. WALPOLE. 

“* P.S. I did not take the liberty 
of retaining your Essay, Sir; but 
should be very happy to have a copy 
of it at your leisure.” 


MR WALPOLE TO GOVERNOR POWNALL. 
Berkcley-squarc, Nov. 7. 1783. 


“‘ You must allow me, Sir, to re- 
peat my thanks for the second copy 
of your tract on my Father, and for 
your great condescension in altering 
the two passages to which I presumed 
to object ; and which are not only 
more consonant to exactness; but, I 
hope, no disparagement to the piece, 
To me they are quite satisfactory. 
And it is a comfort to me too, that 
what I begged to have changed was 
not any reflection prejudicial to his 
memory ; but, in the first point, a 
parallel not entirely similar in cir- 
cumstances ; and, in the other, a sort 
of censure on others to which I could 
not subscribe. With all my venera- 
tion for my Father’s memory, I should 
not remonstrate against just censure 
on him. Happily, to do justice to 
him, most iniquitous calumnies ought 
to be removed ; and then there would 
remain virtues and merits enough, far 
to outweigh human errors, from which 
the best of men, like him, cannot be 
exempt, Let his enemies, aye and 
his friends, be compared with hin— 
and then justice would be done! 
Your Essay, Sir, will, I hope, some 
time or other, clear the way to his 
vindication. It points out the true 
way of examining his character ; and 
is itself, as far as it goes, unanswera- 
hle, As such, what.an obligation it 
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must be to, Sir, your most grateful 


and obedient humble servant, 
Hor. 


MR WALPOLE TO MB GOUGH. 
Strawberry Hill, Aug 24. 1789. 


*¢ T shall heartily lament with you, 
Sir, the demolition of those beautiful 
chapels at Salisbury. I was scanda- 
lized long ago at the ruinous state in 
which they were indecently suffered 
to remain. It appears as strange, 
that, when a spirit of restoration and 
decoration has taken place, it should 
be mixed with barbarous innovation, 
As much as taste has improved, I do 
not believe that modern execution 
will equal our models. I am sorry 


that I can only regret, not prevent. 


I do not know the Bishop of Salis- 
bury even by sight, and certainly 
have no credit to obstruct any of his 
lans. Should I get sight of Mr 
Wyatt, which it is not easy to do, I 
will remonstrate against the intended 
alteration ; but probably without suc- 
cess, as I do not suppose he has au- 
thority enough to interpose effectual- 
ly—Still I will try.—It is an old 
complaint with me, Sir, that, when 
families are extinct, Chapters take 
the freedom of removing antient mo- 
numents, and even of selling over 
again the site of such tombs. 
scandalous, nay, dishonest abuse, and 
very unbecoming Clergymen! Isit 
creditable for Divines to traffick for 
consecrated pround, and which the 
Church had already sold ?—I do not 
wonder that magnificent monuments 
aré out of fashion, when they are 
treated so disrespectfully. You, Sit, 
alone have placed several out of the 
reach of such a kind of simon 
abuse ; for, to buy into the Church, a 
to sell the Church’s land twice ovels 
breathes a similar kind of spitit— 
Perhaps, as the subscription indicates 
taste, if some of the Subscribers 


be persuaded to object to the remo 


val of the two beautiful Chapels, 4 


contrary to their view of beau ing 
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ing, it might have good effect ; or, if 
some letter were published in the pa- 
pers against the destruction, as bar- 
barous, and the result of bad taste, it 
might divert the design. I zealously 
wish it were stopped—but I know 
none of the Chapter or Subscribers, 
I have the honour to be, with great 
regard, Sir, Your much obliged and 
most obedient, &c. 
Hor. WALPOLE. 


General View of the Progress and 
feresent State of the Manufactures 
at PalsLEy. 


(From Wilson's View of the Agriculture of 
Renfrewshire.) 

MNHE chief manufactures of Ren- 

frewshire have been carried on at 
Pais/ey and its environs, and in the 
numerous villages connected with this 
populous town. It was erected into 
a burgh of barony, in favour of George 
Shaw abbot of Paisley and his succes- 
sors, by James IV. in the year 1488, 
and a charter was granted to its ma- 
gistrates by the abbot in 1490: and 
the possessions of the abbey having 
beenerected into a temporal Lordship, 
that charter was confirmed to the ma- 
gistrates in 1658 by the Lord of 
erection, who disponed to them the 
superiority and common lands, all 
which grants were in the year 1665 
confirmed by a charter from thecrown. 
The magistrates have therefore every 
Privilege of a royal borough, except- 
ing representation in parliameat.— 
Crawford describes it in 1710, as con- 
sisting of only one principal street, 
about half a mile in length, with sever- 
al other lanes, and it is probable the 
population did not then exceed 1500 
souls, With regard to manufactures, 
his words are, “ That which renders 
“‘ this place considerable, is its trade 
“* of linen and muslin, where there is 
“a great weekly sale in its markets 
“of those sorts of cloth; many of 
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“the inhabitants being chiefly em- 
** ployed in that sort of manufactory.” 
It is certain, however, that the manu- 
factures of Paisley, which consisted 
at that time chiefly of Bengals, in 
imitation of striped muslins, and 
coarse linen checks, were very limi- 
ted ; for we find that, more than thirty 
years after this period, there were onl 

867 looms employed, and the whole 
value of their manutactures, though 
far more elegant fabrics had been in- 
troduced, only amounted to £.15,000. 
At this time the kinds of goods manu- 
factured were checkered linen hand- 
kerchiefs, some of them fine and beau- 
tifully variegated, by the manner in 
which the colours were disposed ; which 
were succeeded by goods of a lighter 
texture, such as lawns, some of them — 
plain, and others striped or checkered 
with cotton, and others spotted or 
figured, according to the taste or fan- 
cy of the artist. The weaving of 
linen gauze was also carried on to 
considerable extent. About this pe- 
riod the manufacturers, or merchants 
connected with them, resorted occa- 
sionally to England for the sale of 
their goods, particularly to fairs, such 
as are still held at Chester for the sale 
of Irish linens and Welsh flannel, &c. 
The extent of manufacture of these 
different kinds of goods about the 
middle of last century, seems to have 
been about 600,000 yards, and the 
value about £.40,000. By the good 
taste of the manufacturers, and the 


ingenuity of the weavers in this dis- 


trict, fabrics from the loom were still 
farther varied and improved, so that 
the manufacture of linen goods of 
these descriptions gradually increased, 
till at last, between the years 1775 
and 1786,there were manufactured an- 
nually from a million and a half to 
two millions of yards, the values 
of which were, from £.90,000 to 
£.165,000. From that time this ma- 
nufacture, being superseded by cotton 
goods, as shall be afterwards explained, 
constantly declined, till at length’ it is 
new 
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now nearly extinct. ‘The rise and 
fall of this manufacture will be best 
illustrated by a few extracts from the 
accounts transmitied annually by the 
Stamp masters, to the board of trus- 
tees at Ecinburgh, for the encourage- 
ment of manutactures in’ Scotland. 


It is the duty of the stamp-matters 
appointed by the board, to give an 
annual account of all linen goods 
stamped by them; and the following 
table exhibits the quantities in differ. 
ent years, with their total value. 


Value. 

From Nov. to Nov. Yards. 
744 353,407 | 15,8861 15 | 10 
1747—1748 413,660 | 25,671 |} 19 7 
1749—1750 567,805 || 41,710} oO} 
1757—17°8 649,008 43,065 11 
1767—1768 529,022 | 54,064 12 | 214 
1700—1770 632,834 64,547 | 6 
I778—1779 1,621,052 $6,400 | 17 
1780—1781 1,248,845 105,980 | | 104 
1783—1784 1,922,020 | 104,585 le 64 
1806—1807 660,346 | 27,771 | 10] 9 
1807—1808 299,188 | 16,77 5 110 
18SU8—1809 42,5906 | 6,856] 12] 6 
1809—1810 | 40,508 4,853 17] 6 
| 62,450 4518 | 8 


From this table, and from a farther 
examination of the stamp masters? 
books, it appears, that this branch of 
manufacture was at its greatest height 
during the years from Nov. 1781 to 
Nov. 1784; the number of looms being 
above 2000, and the value of the 
goods manufactured in those three 
years, £.465,003 2s. 4d. average 
£.155,001 Os. Od. per annum.* 

Silk sauze manufacture.—It is well 
known, that at the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, in 1685, about half a 
million of most useful and industrious 


subjects having emigrated from France 
g 


introduced many arts and manufactures 


* The particulars relative to the manu- 
factures of Paisley, as stated by the Rev. 
Dr Snodgrass in the Statistical Account, 
were communicated by a gentlemen of that 
town; who published a full aceount in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1787, and in the 
Scots Megezine for 1806, of the state of 
manufactures at Paisley at different periods. 


into Britain ; that numbers settled in 
London, and established the manu- 
facture of silk goods in Spittalfields. 
Soon after the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when the traders in Paisley had 
increased their small capitals, they oc- 
casionally went to London, where the 
light fabrics or fancy dawns were ven- 


ded, and directed their skill and in- 


genuity to the imitation of the silk 
gauzes of Spittalfields, ‘Ihe first at- 
tempts were in the year 1759; and, 
in consequence of the taste and indus- 
try of the merchants, and the talents 
of the workmen, their success was 
complete ; and the result was, that ele- 
gant and richly ornamented silk gau- 
zes were manufactured in great vari¢- 
ty, so as to surpass any thing of the 
same kind which had been produced. 
The success of the manufacture 
brought several companies from Lon- 
don to Paisley ; and a general mourn- 
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use of Indian muslins was adopted by 
poupie ot fashion, the torcad gauzes 
of Paisley being no longer iu demand, 
numbers of weavers were of course 
thrown idie. ‘Phe consequent reduc- 
tion an the rate of iabour, maduced 
oiher E nglish companies to settle im 
Paisley 5 and in Jess than tweuty years 
it became the distinguishing manu- 
facture of that place: the traders who 
were engaged in it had their weavers 
employed in every town and village 
of lienfrewshire, and in the villages ot 
the neighbouring counties to the dis- 
tance of twenty miles: they not only 
had warehouses in London and Dub- 
lin, but employed persons in the cily 
ot Paris and other great towns on the 
continent for selling their goods. In 
the year 1781, there were about twen- 
ty houses in Paisley engaged in the 
silk gauze manufacture, of which 
number about one third was from Lon- 
don. They 5000 looms, 
and produced y vearly £.550,000 werth 
of silk goods. The ot 
ribbons and of some other silk fabrics 
was introduced in 1772, and was for 
some time carried on to a considera- 
ble extent. It is now, however, al- 
most wholly relinquished; and there are 
at present not above a dozen of looms 
employed in the manufacture of silk 
goods of any description, ‘Vhe intro- 
duction of coiton spinning and the 
weaving of muslins, directed the at- 
tention of our traders to new schemes 
of industry, and put an end to the 
manufacture of silk gauzes, which 
were no longer fashionable. 

before entering upon the cotton 

manufacture, it may be proper to teke 
notice of another branch of earlier 
commencement which has been long 
successfully prosecuted in Paisley, 
namely, the manufacture of ¢/read ; 
the origin of which is given by the 
Rev. Dr Young in the Statistical Ac- 
count of the parish of Erskine. He 
observes, that 

“One of the last trials for witch- 
“craft which happened in Seotiand, 


* had its origin in this parish in 1696 
“16097. Lhe person supposed to 
have been bewricned, or wormented 
by the agency of evil spirtis, or of 
those who were in compact with 
** them, was Chrisuan Shaw *, daugh- 
“ ter ot John Shaiv of Bargarran, then 
about eleven years Olaye, short 
accouni of this may be seen in 
Arnot’s collection of trials, 
‘Vhree men and four women were 
condemned to death as guiliy of the 
Crime of witcheratt, ana were exe- 
cuted at Paisicy. inay luratsh 
ainpie matter of speculation io these 
** whose object it is to trace the pro- 
gress and variation of manne:s end 
opinions among men. the subse- 
“ quent history of this lady 1s, 
*“* ever, more interesting to the politi- 
** cal enquirer. 

Having acquired a remarka’l 
dexterity in spinning fine yarn, a 
“ conceived the idea ot manutacturing 
“itinto thread. Her first attempis 
this way were necessarily ona 
“small scale. She executed almost 
every part of the process with her 
‘* own hands, and bleached her ma- 
** terials on a large slate placed in one 
** of the windows of the house. She 
** sueceeded, however, so well in these 


huw- 


‘essays as to have sufficient encou- 
** racement to go on, and to take the 
ee 


assistance younver sisters and 
neighbours, The then lady 
“ tyre carried a parcel of her thread 
“to Bath, and disposed of it advanta- 
geously to some manufacturers of 
“© Jace, and this was probably the first 
‘thread made tn Scotland that had 
“ crossed the Tweed. About this 
‘time a person who was connected 
with the family, happening to be in 
“¢ Holland, tound meens to learn the 
“ secrets of the thread manufacture, 
‘ which was then carried on to great 
“extent in that country, particularly 
the art of sorting or numbering the 
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“ing them up-for sale, and the con- 
“struction and management of the 
“twisting twining machine.— 
“ This knowledge he communicated 
“on his return to his friends in Bar- 
“ varran, and by means of it they were 
enabled to conduct their manufac- 
“ture with more regularity and to a 
“* greater extent. “Lhe young women 
the neighbourhood were taught 
“* to spin fine yarn, twining mills were 
“erected, correspondences were esta- 
“ blished, and a profitable business 
** was carried on. Bargarran thread 
“* became extensively known, and, be- 
** ing ascertained by a stamp, bore a 
“‘ good price. From the instructions 
“‘ of the family of Bargarran, a few 
“ families in the neighbourhood en- 
*“ gaged in the same business and con- 
* tinued it for a number of years. It 
“was not to be expected, however, 
“that a manufacture of that kind 
* could be confined to so small a dis- 
** trict, or would be allowed to remaiu 
“in so few hands for a great length 
“‘oftime. The secrets of the busi- 
“ness were gradually divulged by 
“apprentices and assistants. Tra- 
“ders in Paisley availed themselves 
“of these communications, and laid 
the foundation of the well established 
* andextensive manufacture of thread, 
which has ever since been carried 
** on in that town.” 

Such was the commencement of this 
manufacture. With regard to its pro- 
gress, it ts satd, that when first intro- 
duced at Paisley in 1722, and for 
some years afterwards, the value of 
thread manufactured did not exceed 
£.1000 per annum: but it gradualiy 
advanced, so that in the year 1744 
there were ninety-three mills for twist- 
ing or twining thread. In the vear 


1781 they increased in the town and 
suburbs to 182; and in 1791 there 
were 137, which brought to market 
threads to the value of £.60,000 year- 
ly, and gave employment to many in- 
In ordinary times 


dustrious families. 


Present State of the Manufactures at Paisley. 


“ threads of diiferent sizes, and pack- 


there are about the same number of 
machines for twining thread; but 
they are of better mechanism, and the 
business is in every respect so ably 
conducted, that this manufacture js 
considerably extended. The quantity 
of linen yarn made into thread may 
be about 350,000 spindles yearly ; 
the annual value of the thread itself 
may be about £.100,000; and the 
number of persons employed about 
1500, exclusive of those:employed in 
spinning yarn, which is carried on at 
a distance from town, or in other parts 
of the kingdom, or brought from Ire- 
land. “The kind of thread chietly 
manufactured is white thread, known 
to the merchants by the name of ounce 
or nuns thread, being different from 
the coloured kinds made at Dundee 
and Aberdeen. Besides this, there 
are considerable quantities of heddle 
twine prepared, not only to serve the 
weavers in Paisley and Glasgow, but 
also in Coventry and Spittalfields: 
and smaii quantities of thread, in imi- 
tation of the manufacture of Lisle in 
French Flandess, are also made at this 
town. Some of this kind, which has 
been produced in Paisley, and made 
of Scots yarn, is worth about ten 
guineas per pound. ‘The trade 15 re- 
gulated by an act of parliament pas- 
sed in 1788, which determines the 
length of the reel and the number ot 
threads in each hank: an important 
and salutary regulation for the con- 
sumer, because it prevents frauds, and 
enables: him to understand with pre- 
cision the kind and qualities of thread 
offered for sale: a statute which might, 
with great propriety, be extended to 
every species of thread. This act 
does not extend to Ireland; where 
considerable manufactures of thread 
are now carried on under no legisla- 
tive regulation. In consequence ° 
this, the number of threads in their 
hanks has been from time to time Te 
duced, so that they begin to supplant 
the British manufacturer, (who pays 


_on all threads 
a duty of 10 per cent-on na 
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exported to Ireland) both at home 
and inthe foreign market. ‘This trade 
is at present (1812) so very greatly 
declined at Paisley, that there are not 
ten thread mills fully employed. The 
restraints on ali commercial pursuits, 
arising from the circumstances ot Eu- 
rope, materially affect this branch of 
business. ‘The stagnation is partly 
owing to the introduction of cotton 
thread, and partly to the manufacture 
of ounce thread being much prosecu- 
ted in Glasgow and Aberdeen, and in 
different parts of Ireland ; it is hoped, 
however, it will soon regain its usual 
importance. Within these few years 
the manufacture of cotton thread has 
been carried on to considerable ex- 
tent. It is called wire thread ; is pre- 
pared by machinery of the most ap- 
proved construction; the extent is 
equal to the produce of about thirty 
mills, fully occupied in making ounce 
thread; affords employment to about 
120 persons, exclusive of the cotton 
spinners, and it meets with an exten- 
sive sale in many parts of the king- 
dom. 

The extent of the linen thread ma- 
nufacture in all its branches for the 
whole of Scotland in 1784, and its na- 
tional importance, is accurately given 
m the communication already men- 
tioned, and coincides nearly with the 
resulis of the inquiries made by Mr 
Arbuthnot, secretary to the trustees 
for the encouragement of arts and 
manufactures. ‘lhe author computes 
that there are employed for twining 
ounce thread 200 machines, and for 
coloured, and other threads, 300 ma- 
chines: that the quantity of linen 
Yarn used for these manufactures is, 
1,080,000 spindles, which, when made 
mto thread, may be valued at 
£.220,000: and that this manufacture, 
im all the various operations, from the 
spinning of the flax to the finishing 
of the thread, employs upwards of 
20,000 women, besides 4000 or 5000 
men. 


Cotton Spinning. —-Soon after Sir 
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Richard Arkwiteht had invented his 
Mechanism for carding and spinning 
cotton, the traders in this part of Scet- 
land cirected their attention to the 
cotton manufacture, which has new 
become, by far, the greatcst and most 
extended branch of business in this 
county. Accordingly, about thirty 
years ago, a number of mills, with 
powerful machinery fur spivuing cot- 
ton, were erected on the v2sious rivers 
and streams of Rentrewshire, ‘The 
earliest of these was upon the water 
of Levern, at Barrhead, in the parish 
of Neilston, where a small building, 
78 feet long and 28 wide, was com- 
pleted and filled with spinmnmg ma- 
chinery, in the year 1780. Sven at- 
terwards, a similar mill, on a more ex- 
tended plan, was erected at Busby on 
the river White-Cart, iu the parish of 
Mearns ; and in the year 1782, a large 
mill of six stories, 112 feet long and 
31 feet wide, was erected at Johnstone, 
on the river Black-Cart, in the parish 
of Patsicy, which was the first exten- 
sive establishment of that nature in 
Renfrewshire. In less than twenty 
years, a number of mills of the same 
kind, and of different dimensions, 
were erected en the banks of all the 
principal streams of this county; so 
that, on the Levern, White-Cart, 
Black-Cart, Calder, and Gryte, there 
are now nineteen large cotton-mills, 
and several of less extent, on the smal- 
ler streams. lLcsides these there are 
in Paisley, Johnstone, and Pollock- 
shaws, many large structures for the 
same manufacture, the machinery of 
which is driven by powerful steam 
engines, on Bolton and Watts’ con- 
struction: so that the whole nun.ber 
of cotton mills in Renfrewshire, of 
every size and cf every description, 
exclusive of those which are filling 
with loots, or are unoccupied, may 
at present be about forty-one. ‘The 
introduction of this manufacture, and 
the capital employed in it, have pro- 
duced a great addition to the popu- 
lation of the county, and a vast con- 
sumpt 
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sumpt of cotton, from the British co- 
lonies, and from North and South 
America. From carcful and accurate 
calculations it appears, that the cot- 
ton mills in Renfrewshire, at present 
contain 237,000 spindles for spinning 
yarn known in commerce by the name 
of mule-vara, and 28,500 spindles for 
water twist; that they work into cot- 
ton yarn at least 3,850,000 lbs. of cot- 
ton woo! annually ; give employment 
to 952 men, 2149 women, and 1792 
children 3 and bring to market cotton 
yarn to the amount of £.630,000.— 
‘Phe capital employed in this branch 
of business within this county is pro- 
badly, not less than £,300,090, vested 
in ouildings and machinery. The 
kinds of yarn spun are seldom of the 
finest quality, the value at present be- 
ing commonly about 4s. per pound. 
Tie consumpt of cotton wool at the 
spiuning mills, in this and the neigh- 
bouring county of Lanark, is now of 
such extent, as to have produced a 
great change on the trade of Clyde; 
the industry of our manufacturers at 
home giving a new direction to our 
foreign traiiic.—The following state- 
ment of the imports of cotton into 
Clyde at different periods, illustrate 


bags. lbs. 
In 1775 there 508 = 137.160 


In 6,509 = 1,757,504 

And the a- 
verage of 
six years 
from 1804 
to J 


The wages of persons employed in 
cotton spinning are ; 


31,364 = 8,468,832* 


S. Sf. 
Men to 2& per week. 
Women from...... 6 to 8 
Children from..... 3 to 5 


* Mr Chalmers states that the cotton wool 
tmported into Scotland during 17535 was 
205,831 Ibs. and in 1800 — 13,204,225 
Bas. See Caledonia, vol. ii, p. 42. 
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The time of attendance, is from 6 
o’clock in the morning till 7 or 8 in 
the evening ; and, after deduciing the 
intervals allowed for breakiast and 
dinner, the hours of actuai labour are 
eleven. 

In order to show the rapid increase 
and prodigious amount of the cotion 
manufactures of this island, Dr Ait- 
ken, in his history of Manchester, has 
given some extracts from a pamphlet 
published in 1788, the purpose of 
which was to warn the nation of the 
bad consequences which wouid result 
from the rivalry of the East India 
cotton goods, which then began to be 
poyred into the markets in increased 
quantities, and at diminished prices. 
‘Phe author of that pamphlet asserts, 
that, not above twenty years before 
the time of his writing, the whole 
cotton trade of Greai Britain did not 
return £.200,000 a-year to the coun- 
try for the raw materials, combined 
with the labour of the people ; but at 
the time he wrote, although there 
were only 114 water mills in Eng- 
land and nineteen in Scotland, yet the 
gross return from the raw materials 
and labour exceeded seven millions 
sterling. He estimates that those 
establishments, when in full work, 
give employment to 110,000 persons; 
that in all the subsequent stages of the 
manufacture, the number employed 
is estimated at 240,000; making an 
aggregate of 350,000 persons: anc the 
quantity of raw material applied to the 
different branches of the manufacture 
he computes at 22,600,000 Ibs. But 
since the year 1788, the cotton manu- 
facture has increased in, at least, 4 
three or four fold ratio; the quanuly 
of cotton manufactured being probad- 
ly 80,000,0C0 Ibs. the number of pet 
sons employed in all the branches 
about one million, and the gross va-¥¢ 
of the goodsmade above £.20,000,000. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Progress made in clearing the Ruins of Rome. 7OL 


Account of the Progress made in clear- 
ing the Ruins of RoME. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


T may be interesting to some of 
your readers, who in their early 
days have visited Rome with a view 
to contemplate and examine the re- 
naains of its ancient grandeur, to know 
what progress has been made in clear- 
ing out the foundations of the vener- 
able ruins of Rome, in consequence of 
the Imperial decree of the 17th of 
July 1811, relating to that noble un- 
dertaking ; and I have, therefore, sent 
you a translation of the statement gi- 
ven by the learned Monsieur Millin 
on this subject in his Encyclopedick 
Magazine for the month of March 
last.—I am, 
SIR, 


Your obedient humble Servant, 
ALBANICUS. 


The Piazza del Popolo will be 
‘oon disencumbered from the old con- 
vent and houses which blocked up 
that noble approach to the city, 
and there is proposed to be a grand 
promenade for the public all along 
the walls on the left bank of the ‘Ti- 
ber, by Mount Pincio and the Villa 
Medicis, and to terminate at the ave- 
nue of the ‘Trinita del Monte. 

The Roman Forum, the Garden 
of the Capitol, the Colyscum, the 
Mount Palatine, the Circus Maximus, 
the Temples of Vesta and of Virilis 
Fortuna, and the Temple of Janus, are 
all of them disencumbered. 

The Temple of Concord adjoining 
to the Capitol, to which the Roman 
Senate was wont to adjourn from the 
Capitol, and which having been acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire was rebuilt, 
as appears by the inscription which 
remains on the architrave of the front 
of the building, has been fully disen- 
cumbered from rubbish. ‘he re- 
mains of the Temple of Jupiter the 
Ubunderer, which was erected by or- 

October 1812, 
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der of Augustus, in consequence of a 
vow made by him during a storm of 
thunder, from which he escaped un- 
hurt, appears now in all its majesty, 
and is disengaged entirely from the 
rubbish, which concealed a great part 
of it from inspection, Much skill in 
the architectural conductors of this 
undertaking has been exhibited mrec- 
tifying the positien of three columns 
remaining in this Temple, in the con- 
struction of a new entablature, and 
replacing the architrave on these co- 
lumns. | 

The Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, on the antient Via Sacra, 
has been cleared out to the pave- 
ment. 

The Temple of Peace, built in the 
reign of the Emperor Vespasian, has 
been completely disencumbered of 
earth and ruins, and cleared to its o- 
riginal foundations. 

The Piazzas of the Colyseum have 
been cleared out. 

The magnificent surbase of the 
Temple of Fortune, at present called 
Santa Maria d’Egizzia, is entirely 
displayed. 

The elegant little Temple of Ves- 
tamof Hercules Victor, and of the 
Sun, which is on the left bank of the 
Tiber, at the foot of Mount Aven- 
tine, is entirely disengaged from rub- 
bish and adjoining buildings, and 
displays its twenty fluted columns of 
the Corinthian order of white marble. 

The workmen are employed in 
clearing out the chambers of the re- 
mains of ‘Titus’s Baths on the Esquil- 
line Mount, where some ancient paint- 
ings have been discovered, worthy of 
the fine age of Trajan. 

The pulling down and removing 
the two convents of the Spirito Sanc- 
to and Santa Eufemia, and various 
buildings and inclosures adjacent, 
opens to view more perfectly the no- 
ble pillar of Trajan, with its interest- 
ing pedestal, and the historical basso 
relievos of the Dacian War. 

The buildings adjacent to the Va- 
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tican and the Fountain of Trevi, and 
those encumbering the Pantheon, 
have been also removed ; and, as up- 
wards of two thousand workmen are 
employed at Rome in this manner, we 
mav expect, in the course of another 
year, to see a great deal accomplished 
towards the satisfaction of those who 
shal! hereafter visit the ancient Me- 
tropolis of the Roman Empire. 


Account of an Institution about to be 
Sormed in EDINBURGH, for the re- 
lief of the Poor, the detection of Im- 
posiors, and the suppression ef com- 
mon begging. 


Among all the schemes for maintaining the 
poor of the City, the least weight has been 


Jaid upon that single point which is of 


the greatest importance; I mean that of 
Kecping forcign beggars from swarming 
hither out of every part of the Country ; 
for, until this be brought to pass effectu- 
ally, all our wise reasonings and proceed- 
ings upon them will be vain and ridicu- 
lous. SWIFT, y. 12. p. 277. 


,O circumstance is more honour- 
able to the present age, than the 
numerous institutions for relieving 
distress of almost every description. 
Scarcely is a class of sufferers pointed 
out, than funds sufficient are imme- 
diately provided, Extreme care, 
however, ought to be taken, that 
these ample supplies should be judici- 
ously employed, and bestowed only 
upon deserving objecis. If a strict 
scrutiny is not made, such funds, im- 
stead of relieving want, will serve 
only to support the worthless in idle- 
ness and vice. ) 
* It is true, indeed, that sometimes 

“ honest endeavouring men are redu- 
** ced to extreme want, even to the 
** begoing of alms, by losses, by acci- 
“dents, by diseases, and old age, 
“‘ without any fault of their own: 
“but these are very few in compa- 
“ rison of the other 3 ner would their 
‘support be any seusible burden to 


“ the public, if the charity of well, 
*¢ disposed persons were not intercept- 
“ed by some common strollers, who 
** are most importunate, and who least 
“ deserve it !” 

Of all the modes of giving charity, 
the least advantageous, undoubtedly, is 
that of bestowing it upon common beg- 
gars. No examination can here take 
place into the merits or wants of the 
applicant; but the presumption is 
strong against his deserving relief, 
since he would, im that case, have 
been entitled to legal provision from 
the parish to which he belongs.— 
Such an exhibition, besides, implies a 
total absence of that honourable pride 
which is usually attendant on habits 
of honest industry. Zo danish beggars 
from our strects has therefore, proper- 
ly, been a leading object in the re- 
cent systems of police. To effect 
this laudable purpose, however, in a 
sweeping manner, and without any 
examination, might involve persons 
who are really necessitous: some 
might be ignorant where to apply for 
relief; others might ind it difficult 
to transport themselves to the place, 
and to produce due evidence of their 
claim. The bumane passenger, there- 
fore, would still have the feeling, that 
the object soliciting his bounty may 
be in real distress. A remedy can on- 
ly be found in some arrangement, by 
which these different persons may 
have their wants and claims zavesit- 
gated, and may be transmitted and 
recommended to the quarters wns 
they would be entitled to relief. We 
are happy to state, that such an instl- 
tution is immediately to be formed 
in this city, under the most respect 
able auspices, and as we have been 
favoured with the following report © 
a committee, appointed by the Com- 
missioners of Police, in which the na 
ture and objects of this institution ane 
so fully and so well explained, we 
conceive that no apology can be ne- 
cessary for presenting it at length to 
our readers, Report 
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Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Commisstoners of Police, to in- 
quire into the Practicability of sup- 
pressing the Practice of common beg- 
ging, and relteving the Industrious 
and sickly Poor. 


COMMITTEE, 


The Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
Mr Sheriff Rae. 

Bailie Walker. 

Robert Johnston, Esq. 

Jobn Connel, Esq. Advocate. 
William Inglis, Esq. W. S. 
Andrew Storie, Esq. W. S. 

Mr James Brown. 


Mr Andrew Walker. 


In every great city, the practice of 
common begging has becn found to 
be an evil of no ordinary magnitude ; 
and its suppression, whether in the 
more open form of importuning the 
passenger, or in that of private solt- 
citation, forms an object worthy of 
attention in a well-regulated system 
of Police. In this undertaking, how- 
ever, the hands of the magistrates 
require to be strengthened by all the 
aids which individuals or societies can 
afford, It is always the sale and the 
dissolute who resort to this line of life ; 
and while it occupies in lazy labour 
those who are thus engaged, it fre- 
quently requires as much health and 
strength for its performance as would 
be sufficient, if well directed, to sup- 
port the individuals by honest indus- 
try. It extorts from the public, sup- 
plies almost as large as would be re- 
quired for the relief of the really 
necessitous, and diverts those supplies 
from their proper channel. It con- 
firms corrupted morals, and trains up 
children in vice, ignorance, idleness, 
and deceit ; it entails upon the public 
a succession of vagrants of the worst 
description, and poisons society with 
a race of people hostile to the real 
welfare of a country. The horrible 
appearance of misery which impostors 
oiten exhibit, would be a reproach on 
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our national humanity and justice, 
Were it not generally known to be 
the effect of artifice. It is not from 
a wish to spare the eyes or feelings of 
sickly sensibility, that we would re- 
move this disgrace from our streets, 
but because we are convinced that 
real distress is over-looked, while at- 
tention is oceupied by obtrusive 
Imposture ; and because we know 
that charity is deadened by habitu 

acquaintance with deceit: and we 
know, too, that many delude them- 
selves with a pernicious notion, that 
they have discharged the high duty 
of charity, when they have bestowed 
tritles tor which they have no use, for 
the mere purpose of removing the 
annoyance of importunity. ‘This ir- 
ritable indolence, which canno' with- 
stand the pertinacity of beggars, and 
which disdains the labour of investi- 
gating the justice of the appeal made 
to their humanity, is undoubtedly the 
principal cause of all that diversity of 
imposture which assumes the appear- 
ance of distress, aided by the igno- 
rance and credulity of many in the 
lower stations of life, especially of 
servants, which leads them by nume- 
rous donations of their mites, and 
often by bestowing what is, properly 
speaking, not their own, to give great 
encouragement to common beggars, 

The disposition to sympathise and 
to relieve is assuredly amiable, but 
the mode is extensively mischievous : 
it fosters idleness, in the first instance, 
and becomes the cause, more or Jess 
remote, of the numerous vices of which 
idleness is the common parent. 

As the practice of common beg- 
ging is thus fraught with evil to the 
individuals who betake themselves to 
it, so is it no less distressing to the 
community, where such practice pre- 
vails. Nothing can be more haras- 
sing, than to have a claim of either 
real or pretended distress made upon 
one at every corner of a street, and 
such claims often persisted in with a 
degree of perseverance, meant and 

calculated 
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caiculated to compel the passenger, 
in some measure, to compliance.— 
These evils have been fully felt in 
this metropolis, and the public voice 
has, in consequence, been often. loudly 
raised for the suppression of the prac- 
tice here censured. This object was 
attempted under the former Police 
Act, by means of severe penalties, 
comprehending not only imprison- 
ment, but also pains of a cerporal na- 
ture. Such severe, and often unsuita- 
ble, punishments, shared the fate that 
might have been anticipated: they 
Were not, indeed, and they could not 
be inflicted, and, ccnsequently, the 
practice of common begging has con- 
tinued undiminished. By the late 
Police Act, ample powers are vested 
in the Mayistrates for the punishment 
of such offenders; but before such 
punishment can be duly applied, some 
means must be devised for the relief 
of the truly destitute. ‘The instan- 
ces of this description are doubtless 
few in number, compared with those 
whose wants are in a great measure 
pretended: that such instances do, 
however, occur, especially in times of 
scarcity, is undeniable. ‘To condemn 
such persons to imprisonment, alon 

with the infant family which often 
altends them, isa proceeding at which 
the heart revolts. — Police-oflicers will 
not incur the odium of apprehending 
the objects of such distress, nor will 
judges be found willing to apply the 
heavy lash of the law to those who 
are the victims of such perfect misery. 
If even these difficulties should be got 
over, and punishment be inflicted, no 
good effect can result therefrom, ex- 
cepting the temporary removal of the 
individual; for, at the expiry of the 
punisliment, such objects have no re- 
source but to recommence their for- 
mer way of life, whilst their minds 
must have imbibed additional corrup- 
tion by the communication to which 
such punishment must probably have 
led. Such, it is believed, must in- 
variably be the resylt of any attempt 


that only to such an extent as may be 
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to put an end to the practice of com. 


mon begging, by the means of pun. 
ishment alone. On the other hand, 
if some method were devised by which 
the claims for public relief could be 
investigated, and the means of support 
and employment secured for the truly 
deserving, the difficulties of checking 
the practice of begging, which have 
now been pointed out, would entirely 
be removed. 

‘The common beggars could then 
be known to follow that line of life, 
not from necessity, but from choice. 
The most charitable persons would 


not be disposed to afford aid to these . 


worthless objects, whilst the public 
mind would readily go along with the 
apprehension and punishment of such 
vagrants. As the trade would thus, 
on the one hand, be no longer lucra- 
tive, so, on the other, it would regu- 
larly be accompanied with correction, 
and, in these circumstances, little 
doubt can be entertained that it would 
speedily cease entirely to be follow- 
ed. 

Under the impression that a scheme 
of this nature might be rendered prac- 
ticable in relation to this city, the 
Commissioners of Police lately reier 
red considerations of the matter to 
this Committee, who have now humb- 
ly to report their opinion, that it would 
be highly expedient, that a Society 
should forthwith be established in 
Edinburgh, for the suppression of Va- 
grants, Strect-beggars, and Impostor’, 
the relief of occasional distress, and 
encouragement of industry, similar to 
that which has long existed in Bath, 
Hull, Liverpool, Hamburgh, and 
other great towns, and which - 
proved the means of putting an ¢” 
to commen begging in these places 
An investigation or inquiry into the 
circumstances of every case where re- 
lief is asked, is the basis on which 
such a plan must rest. By _ 
means, relief will be alone afford 
to real objects of compassion, 
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proved to be indispensably requisite, 
taking into account the exertion which 
the individual may be capable of mak- 
ing for his own support. 

On this basis, the above-mentioned 
Societies were founded, and have con- 
tinued to regulate their proceedings ; 
and it appears to the Committee, that, 
by adopting in the outset the general 
outline of the rules observed by some 
one of those Societies, much time and 
labour may be saved in organizing the 
institution now proposed to be set on 
foot. 

For the success of such a plan, three 
things appear to be requisite.—Is:, 
Funds suflicient to meet the expence 
necessarily attending it: 2d/y, The 
aid of respectable imdividuals in the 
management of those funds, and im 
inquiring into the condition of those 
who apply for relief: 3¢/y, A fixed 
resolution on the part of the public, 
to withhold alms from all mendicants 
of whatever description. 

With respect to the first of these, 
the Committee entertain no doubts 
that ample funds will be obtained by 
voluntary contributions from public 
bodies, and from individuals conneo- 
ted with this city. ‘Uhe inhabitants 
of Edinburgh have ever been liberal 
in the support of charitable institu- 
tions; and when the humanity of the 
plan thus proposed is kept in view, on 
the one hand, whilst the incalculable 
advantage of being relieved from the 
hulsance of common begging Is recol- 
lected, on the other, the Committee 
are confident, that no exertion will be 
Tequisite to secure funds suthcient for 
the accomplishment of the object in 
view, 

_ With respect to the second point, 
it will readily occur, how indispensa- 
bly requisite it will be, to obiain the 
aid of respectable individuals in ma- 
naging those funds, and in investigat- 
ing every case of distress. ‘Lhe con- 
fidence and support of the public can 
alone be obtained and preserved, by 
the conviction, that every case is fully 
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and candidly inquired into; that all 
persons in real want are assisted ; 
whilst every claim of an opposite na- 
ture is entirely disregarded. 

As to the probability of now and 
hereafier finding tdividecls willing 
to undeitake such duties, the Com- 
mittee trust, that before this Report 
shall meet the public eye, they will 
be able to appeal to something more 
than presumpuon c. the subject 
Lhey acknowledge that a good under- 
standing, some experience, as well as 
a compassionate heart, are necessary 
qualifications in those who become the 
visitors of the poor, and the immediate 
trustees of the public benevolence : 
they also acknowledge, that a man 
must not be fastidious who enters the 
habitations of poverty and misery,— 
who encounters rude manners without 
impatience, and who, inilexibly, de- 
tects imposition and deceit without 
being provoked ; but such men they 
trust there are,—such men they trust 
this very measure will bring forward, 
with some of whom at least the pub- 
lic have not hitherto been acquainted. 

As to the third requisite above 
mentioned, it will certainly form no 
part ot the object of the proposed So- 
ciety to restrain private charity: on 
the contrary, it will be their business 
to provide the benevolent with means 
of correct information as to the real 
cljeets ox such charity. But giving 
ot alms to those who importune the 
passenver must prove injurious to the 
scheme here in view; as such encou- 
ragement will, toa certainty, augment 
the number of be rgars, while it will 
also be the mesos ot preventing the 
Worthiess from quitting the city,—an 
effect which the plan in view seems 
well calculaied to produce. 

‘These reasons for discontinuing the 
practice of giving alms to beggars are 
so obvious, that little doubt can be 
entertained as to their having effect. 
And should any disappointment be 
hereafter experienced in this respect, 


an address to the public will certainly 
be 
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be productive of any change in the 


practice that may be found requisite. 


It is obvious that the whole of the 
various charitable institutions of this 
city are calculated to aid, foster, and 
frromote, the plan now proposed be- 
Cause, in many cases, cone or other of 
these institutions will be found, in 
their rules and enactments, ready to 
relieve cases of distress, when duly 
vouched, ‘These societies do lasting 
honour to their generous promoters, 
and should confer no small lustre up- 
on the character of the country : it is 
apparent, that a primary object of the 
present scheme will be to contribute 
to the funds of these institutions, a- 
ereeable to the measure of benefit 
which may be derived from each of 
them 5; in particular, an extension of 
the plans of the house of indusiry will 
demand early attention. Many ad- 
vantages will doubtless accompany 
the operation of a Society, whose ob- 
ject it will be, not merely to give to 
the poor, but to take a fatherly charge 
of them,—to aid them with counsel, 
—to furnish them with clothes, and 
other necessaries, when totally desti- 
tute; and, in some cases, with loans 
of small sums, to be repaid weekly ; 
and so to continue the mode of relief, 
as to make every supply an encourage- 
ment to industry, when the objects of 
their bounty are able, in any degree, 
to carn their own bread. 

its, therefore, humbly reported 
to the General Commissioners as the 
opinion of this Committee, 

first, That a Society should be 
formed in this city, upon the plan of 
that established at Bath, under the 
authority of the Magistracy, and with 
the sanction of the Commissioners of 
Police. 

Second/y, ‘Vhat circular letters 
should be sent to the principal inha- 
bitants of the city and suburbs, with 
a copv of this Report, calling their at- 
tention thereto; and requesting their 


attendance at a meeting afterwards 
to be called, 
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Thiraly, That the Committee be 
continued, to prosecute this desirable 
scheme, with full powers; and that 
the following gentlemen be added 
thereto: 

William Inglis. 
Andw. Storie. 
James Brown. 
R. Johnston, 
Andw. Walker, 
John Walker, 


Edinburgh, 5th October 1812, 


The perusal of this report will, we 
think, be sufficient to satisfy our 
readers of the good sense and sound 
views of the persons under whose au- 
spices this institution is to be under- 
taken. 
that similar plans have stood the test 
of experience, we shall make a few 
extracts from printed accounts which 
have fallen into our hands, of those 
successfully established at Hamburgh 
and at Bath. The former was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1798, by a 
Mr Voght, and contains pretty ample 
details of the proceedings of a society 
formed at Hamburgh, for the ma- 
nagement of the poor, ‘The follow- 
ing account is given of its origin, and 
the principles upon which it was 


founded: 


‘ Some years previous to 1758, 3 
society had united for giving relief to 
the indigent sick, Another society 
had procured flax and spinning-wheels, 
established a spinning school, and g!- 
ven work to all those who close t? 
work : their number yet was comp? 
ratively small. 

“ Some other humane gentlemen 
made personal visits among the on 
and, by giving their history to a 
public, awakened its attention to the 
suficrings of this numerous class, show- 
ing, at the same time, the necessity ° 
a general measure. 

“ [ lay some stress upon these pr 
liminary essays; partly from my - 
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undertaking depends wholly on the 
degree in which the public at large is 
satisfied of its necessity: and parily, 
because I think that no man is enti- 
tled to recommend the execution of 
any important plan, till 1 has been 
already tried upon a smaller scale, 
and till its parts are in some measure 
organized for immediate use. 

“ The magistrates took up the bu- 
siness with a zeal adequate to its im- 
portance : the outlines of a plan were 
agreed upon ; it was decided, that such 
revenues as had, till then, been ex- 
pended in alms by the several church- 
wardens, and those whose administra- 
tion had been connected with the 
work-house, should be united, under 
one administration, with those sums 
tnat could be collected from private 
benevolence. 

“ The representatives of the citi- 
zens went round thro’ all the houses 
in the different parishes to solicit an- 
nual subscriptions, Every inhabi- 
tant in rotation went round weekly ; 
collecting among his neighbours ; 
and the most respectable of our inha- 
bitants made it a point to collect in 
person, 

* ‘The town, after an average cal- 
culation of the number of poor in the 
several parts, was divided into sixty 
districts, containing each a nearly 
equal number of poor. 

* To each district, three citizens 
were chosen for three years; and the 
number of wealthy and_ respectable 
men who offered themselves fer the 
severe task they were to undergo, 
will for ever furnish a bright page 
in the annals of civic virtue in Ham- 
burgh, 

“Five senators presided at the 
board of a committee, composed of ten 
members, (whom I shall call Diree- 
tors,) and who were chosen for life. 

‘In their meetings, to which, (a- 
nalagous to the organization of those 
boards by which public business is 
conducted at Hamburgh,) several 
other members of the commonwealth 
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were added for the most important 


‘decisions, the whole ef the plan was, 


during six months, fully prepared for 
execution, 

** For the use of the above-named 
180 gentlemen, whom [ shail call 
Overseers, very ample instructions 
were published. 

“ Actual relief was the first object ; 
for we all were convinced of the bar- 
barity of preventing beggary, when 
provision for real want is not previ- 
ously prepared ; but at the very mo- 
ment that this provision was secured, 
measures were taken to prevent any 
man from receiving a shilling which 
he could have been able to earn for 
himself.” 


The establishment of schools, of 
work-houses, and a gencral system of 
superintendance, were the means em- 
ployed by this benevolent associa- 
tion. Its effects are ascertained by 
the comparative statement of the con- 
dition of the poor, when they began 
their labours, with what it became 
five years after. | 


“We found 3908 families, making 
7591 individuals, 4-7ths women, 
2-7ths children, 1-7th men, in the 
highest want of immediate relief— 
A great part of them had not seen a 
bed for many years; and the misery 
of those who were not yet turned 
beggars, exceeds all description. 

“The sum paid them in weekly 
allowance during the first eight 
months, being on an average of twelve 
pence a-week for each family, was, 
£6729 0 O 

$297 0 O 

9518 0 0 


Daring the second year, 


Third year, - 


Average of the first 27 
years, - - £.9129 0 0 

The house-rent allowed 
to the poor was, 


2100 0 0 


£.11,229 0 O 
“ The first clothing of this alarm- 
ing 
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ing number of poor would indeed have 
exceeded even the powerful support 
the institution enjoyed, had not our 
ladics largely contributed ready-made 
shirts and clothing, as soon as they 
knew how much they were wanted. 
Sull this expence was, on the average 
of the fist three years, 9774 It 
may not be uninstructive to add, that 
We tried in the first year to buy pota- 
toes and fuel for the poor, and distri- 
bute it amongst them at the first cost : 


but experience showed us, what af- 


terwards I have seen confirmed every 
where, 

** 1. That it is impossible to prevent 
waste, if not robbery. 

“2, That the poor have a dislike 
to what you oblige them to buy. 

«3. That giving large portions, 
you encourage the practice of selling 
it out again. 

** 4, That when small portions are 
given, the loss of time for fetching 
them, which is considerable when such 


number must ke provided, makes 


it expensive to every industrious pau- 
per, even if he was to get them for 
nothing. 

“© 5. That the necessary housing 
and storing, together with the num- 
ber of necessary officers, make it very 
expensive to the institution. 

“* We found it cheaper, and the 
poor found it more convenient, to re- 
ceive, instead of the extraordinary 
supply, fourpence a-week, and to buy 
for themselves. Some overseers took 
the trouble to provide it for fifteen or 
twenty families under their care: 
where this was done, the poor got it 
best and cheapest. 

“ A different plan may do, where 
tie community is very small, or where 
the poor are not taught to know the 
value of their time. 

“* The depth of misery in which 
we found our poor, subjected us to a- 
nother unexpected expence. ‘The 
itch was become so general, and had 
so perfectly infected the workhouse 
to which some poor were always sent 


‘ter of great 
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for correction, that neither there, nog 
in the narrow lanes and alleys, where 
the poor live crowded together, the 
cure was possible. We were obliged 
to establish a temporary lazaretto out 
of town, where we sent the most in. 
fected, and had in three years made 
it superfluous. This has yet occa 
sioned an additional expence of 43$/, 
in each of the first three years. 

** A very heavy expence was in- 
curred by the purchasing of spinning. 
wheels and other tools, and by the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
school, where, for the first years, five 
hundred poor at a time were taught 
to spin: the indemnification for their 
loss of time during learning, was paid 
them, as well as the loss upon their 
work. ‘The sum of these expences 
amounted to 1175/, a-year. But 
ter three years, two thousand poor, 
who at the time they entered the 
school could do nothing at all, did earn 
from eightpence to twentypence 
week, at such time and at such hours 
as were formerly quite lost to them; 
upwards of three thousand wheels were 
in their hands, and the din of industry 
was heard, where sloth or riot had m- 
habited before. 

“ Our schools, which at the time 
of their establishment were a collec- 
tion of the most abandoned and prof- 
ligate children, most of whom had 
been used to beg, required a great 
length of time before they could de 
even as much as to give these unhap- 
py creatures the habit of fixing the 
attention upon any work, not t 
speak of instruction. Gentle means 
and perseverence got at Jast the bet- 
part of the vices that 
grow in children who are trained UP 
to begging. 

Our institution got soon 
er to its perfection. I must refer rl 
an excellent report on that subject, 
in the first volume of our yearly 1 
ports. 

“It isa fact, that in three 
the number of sick had been! 


years 
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whose cure had, including broth, &c. 
not cost 3s. 6d. each. 

“ It is evident how much we saved 
by not having a salaried apothecary, 
nor a particular appropriated house. 

“ We employed always some poor 
women asnurses when the family could 
not attend the patient, and found 
them of very great use in fetching 
the medicines, and reporting to the 
physician about the health of the pa- 
tient. 

“With this slight addition, we 
thought that, a very few cases excep- 
ted, the result of our experience was 
unfavourable to hospitals. 

“‘ The patient is more comfortable 
in his own bed amongst his family 
and his neighbours, gets into no ha- 
bits of idleness, and employs usefully 
the moments of his convalescence.— 
The fact proves that it is also the 
cheapest method.” 


The Bath society was instituted in 
January 1805, by Lady Isabella King, 
“for the suppression of vagrants, 
street-beggars, and impostors ; relief 
of occasional distress and encourage- 
ment of industry.”? In the report for 
the year 1811, the committee of ma- 
nagement make the following appeal 
to the public. ) 


“ Such are the regulations of a So- 


ciety which has now completed the 
sixth year of its establishment: the 
public therefore are enabled to form 
a fair and competent judgment re- 
specting its past success and perma- 
nent advantages. ‘I’o those numerous 
subscribers who have so liberally con- 
tributed their support, the Committee 
can only pledge themselves for a dili- 
gent attention to the same duties 
which they have hitherto laboured to 
discharge ; and they feel fully confi- 


October 1812. 


dent, that the more the Society shall 
become known, and its real nature 
and views understood, the more will 
it be found to deserve the support and 
gratitude of the public. 

“ How far the first object, the Sup- 
pression of common Vagrants and 
Impostors, has been accomplished, the 
general appearance of the streets, since 
the existence of the society, will, it is 
presumed, sufficiently determine ; and 
there can be iittle doubt, that, by a 
Steady perseverance in the same exer- 
tions, seconded by a firm resolution 
on the part of the inhabitants and 
visitors, to withhold casual alms, and 
give only a reference to the Office of 
inquiry, the nuisance of street-beg- 
gars, so long its reproach, may, by de- 
grees, be completely banished from 
Bath. 

** In reference tothe second and third 
objects of the Society, the Kelief of 
Occasional Distress, and Encourage- 
ment of Industry,—the Committee 
trust, that the good they have been 
enabled to perform, will prove to be 
of still higher value, and more dura- 
ble consequence ; as the evils so com- 
monly and so justly complaincd of, 
in the loose and indisci:minate charity 
of individuels, are thy. either .voided 
orremoved. Jnvestigationisth« grand 
basis of their plan—an inve:tgation 
net committed to suberdinate agents 
or servants, so liable to impose or be 
imposed upon, but personally under- 
taken by the Mcmbers of the Com- 
mittee, who spare no pains to examine 
minutely into cvery case that comes 
before them. ‘Thus, while the gener- 
al peace, comfort, and security of the 
town, are strengthened and preserved, 
the distresses of the industrious poor 
cannot fail to be promptly and pro- 
perly relieved, and idleness and vice 
to be detected and discouraged.” 
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770 On the Character and Writings of Wm. Druninond. 
| emarks on the Character and Writings ‘strongly attached hiim,—he was suc. 
of DrumMonp fHaw- cessful in his addresses, andaday was 
THORNDEN. fixed for their marriage. 
Soon after, she was seized by an 
if (From Anonymous and Fugitive Essays by ilness which proved fatal, upon which 
| ihe of Buchan, just published.) Drummond again quitted his native 
country, and resided eight years on 
| f i GREATLY and fondly cherish 4), continent, chiefly at Rome and 
the memory of Hawihornden. Paris, 
| like his character, his muse, and his In the year 1630 he married Mar. 
¥ residence ; moreover IT like his com- earet Logan of Restalrig, by whom 
panions ; for I doat upon Ben John- had several children, the eldest 
it son, and I esteem Drayton, ‘There whom, William, was knighted by 
babe are few Lords now like Lord Surling. King Charies I] *. He spent very 
3 He admired and honoured Drum- litle time in England, though he cor- 
} mond, and cherished his friendship responded frequently with Drayton 
‘4 and correspondence in the depth of 2.4 Ben Jonson; the latter of whom 
retirement, when the peer was bask- iad go great a respect for his abilities, 
ie ing in the sun-shine of Whitehall, and and so ardent a desire to see him, that 
| warm in the prosecution of his trans- at the age of forty-five he walked to 
atlantic projects. Mawthornden to visit him, 
| Among all the poets of the begin- The favourtte seat of Ben Jonson, : 
ning of the last century, (writes the ;, the sequestered wood of Haw 
Bi author of ihe Cursory Reroarks on thornden, is yet known, and pointed 
le some of the ancient English Poets, out to visitors, where a bust of Jonson | 
ona said to be Mr le Neve,) there is not ought to be placed, to gratify the j 
one, after Shakespeare, hom a ge- sentimental devotion of the admires 
neral reader of the English poetry of of exalted merit 
th i that age will regard with so much ‘This would add something spiritual : 
and so deserved attention as William the strawberry feasts of Roslin, 
‘ek , Drummond. He was born at Haw- ang be worthy of a precious few in 
eit thornden, near Edinburgh, in 1585, that wonderful little country that prov | 
sas | and was the son of Sir J ohn Drum- duced a Drummond and a ‘Thomson. 
Ge: mond, descended of the family of Jen Jonson’s father too was 2 Scots 
pal Stobhall, who, for ten or twelve years, and jt js fit that Ae should be honoured 
fd was usher, and afterwards knight of 5, the Jand of his fathers. 
ma) the black rod to King James I. of Hawthornden is a lovely spot— 
ii} England. The poet was educated at +p ise hanes like an eagle’s nest 
nguand. P The house hang: agie’s 
Edinburgh, where he took the degree the hanks of Esk. 
HT of master of arts in the vear 1606, ground is classic. ‘The genius of his 
a and was afterwards sent by his father plaintive sonnets meets the fancy ) 
jit to study civil law at Bourges inj), congenial soul. Here he address 
air France; but having no taste for the sed his Alexis, (Lord Stirling ae y 
tt profession of a lawyer, he returned to 
Hawthornden, and there applied him- 
if self with great assiduity toclassical =, The heiress general of Havthornden 
t mi learning and poetry. was married to Dr Abernethy, @ oe 
13) Having courted a daughter of Cun- bishop in Scotland of the ancient oe 
a ningham of Barnes, whom he cele- Abernethy of Saltoun, who “ye poet t0 
whole remaining manuscripts © 
brates in his poems, and to whom her the of Buchan, who them i 
accomplishments, congeniality of taste, the museum of the Antiquarian Society 
wi a and propensity to retirement, had Edinburgh. 
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Tho’ I have twice been at the doors of death, 
And twice found shut those gates which 
ever mourn 3 
‘This but a lightning is,x—a truce to breathe 5 
Por late-born sorrows aurur fleet return. 
Amid thy sacred cares, and courtly toils, 
Alexis! when theu shalt hear wand’ring 
fame 
Tell, death hath triamph’d o'er my mortal 
spoils, 
And that on earth [am but a sad name: 
If thou e’er held me dear, by all our love, 
By all that bliss, those joys heav'’n here us 
gave, 
I conjure you, and by the maids of Jove, 
To grave this short ramembrance on my 
grave: 
“ Here Damon lies, whose songs did some- 
times grace 
* The murmuring Esk,—May roses shade 
the place !” 


Let us inquire for the venerable 
spot in which were placed the ashes 
of Hawthornden, and let these lines 
be sculptured on the belly of a lyre, 
that they may meet the eyd of the 
traveller, Why should not this little 
speck of earth of ours, so near to Ice- 
land, he warmed with something that 
may supply the want of betier skies ! 

Ben Jonson, too, ought to be cha- 
racterised by a suitable inscription on 
his seat, that the offended dignity of 
his name in Westminster Abbey may 
be worthily retrieved. O rare Ben 
Johnson! is an exclamation that ad- 
mits too much an application to him 
who could only set the table ina roar, 
and too little to the superior merit of 
Ben Jonson. Hear what the great 
Lord Clarendon says of him: * Ben 
Jonson’s name can never be forgotten, 
having, by his very good learning, 
and the severiiy of his nature and man- 
ners, reformed the Stage, and indeed 
the English poetry itself. His na- 
tural advantages were, judgment to 
order and govern fancy, rather than 
excess of fancy,—his productions be- 
ing slow, and upon deliberation, yet 
then abounding with great wit and 
fancy ; and they will live accordingly. 
And surely, as he did exceedingly 
exalt the English Janguage in elo- 
quence, propricty, and maseuline ex- 


pressions ; so he was the best judge 
of, and fittest to prescribe rules to 
poetry and poets, of any man hic had 
lived with, or before bin, if 
Mr Cowley had not made a flight be- 
yond all men, with that modesty, 
however, as to ascribe much of this to 
the example and learning of Ben Jon- 
son.’ His conversation was very 
good, and with men of most note ; 
and he had for many years an extra- 
ordinary kindness for Mr Hyde *, till 
he found he betook himself to busi- 
ness, which he thought ought never 
to be preferred before his company. 
Drummond loved Drayton, and a 
great and coniinued friendship sub- 
sisted between them, fanned by fre- 
quent letters, as appears by his pa- 
pers, which were presented to the Earl 
of Buchan by the reverend Dr Aber- 
nethy Drummond. 
Drayton, swect ancient bard! his Albion 
sung, 
With their own praise her echoing vallies 
His bounding muse ev'ry mountain rode, 
And ev'ry river warbled where he tlow’d +. 
I have a copy of Latin verses ad- 
dressed, as I suppose, to Drayton by 
Hawthornden, as it is in the hand- 
writing of the latter, and was found in 
a bundle of Drayton’s letters to Drum- 
mond : 


Dum tua mellitlui specto pigmenta libeili 

Pendet ab eloquio mens mei rapta tuo, 

At sensum expendens tumque alte pondera 
mentis 

Sensus ab eximio me rapit eloquio 5 

Sed mage dadaleo mizor te pecture qui sic 

Cogis ad Italicos anglica verba modos. 

Floquium, sensus, mentis vis dawdala longe 

Tollit humo ad superos te super astra Deo. 


Drummond’s family having been 
grafted as it were on the royal family 
of Scotland, by the marriage of king 
Robert III. and upheld by them, he 
was a steady royalist during the 
troubles of Charles I., but does not 

appear 


* Earl of Clarendon. 
+ Sea pieces, canto it, by Dr Kirkpatrick. 
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appear ever to have armed for him. 
Yet it seems he had been much em- 
ployed by the king, in his uttermost 
distress, or by those immediately about 
his person, as among his papers 1 found 
a prima cura of king Charles Ist’s last 
appeal to the people of England, with 
corrections and marginal notes, in the 
King’s own hand-writing *, As Drum- 
mond had always been a laborious 
student, and had applied himself equal- 
ly to history and politics, as to classi- 
cal learning, his services were fre- 
quently rendered by occasional publi- 
Cations, in which, it must be confes- 
sed, he was not so happy as in the 
flights of his muse, which, as Pinker- 
ton justly observes, amply establish 
his fame. Phillip’s (adds he) who 
compiled his Theatrum Poetarum un- 
der Milton’s own eye, and may be 
supposed to express that great writer’s 
Opinion, upon many occasions, observes 
with regret, “ the strange neglect in- 
to which Drummond’s poems had 
even then fallen. But this was no 
wonder, when Milton’s smaller poems 
met with the same fate. Now it may 
be safely said, that if any poems pos- 
sess a very high degree of that ex- 
quisite Doric delicacy, which we so 
much admire in Comus, and Lycidas, 
those of Drummond’s do. Milton 
seems to have imitated him, and cer- 
tainly he had read and admired his 
works! Drummond was the first who 
introduced into English that fine Ita- 
lian vein; and if we had hadnoDrum- 
mond, perhaps we should never have 
seen the delicacies of Comus, Lycidas, 
I] Penseroso, L’Allegro. Milton has 
happened to have justice done him by 
posterity, while Drummond has been 
neglected.” 

From the familiar letters of Drum- 
mond, printed in his works, and from 


* This affecting paper was deposited in 
the library of the society of Antiquarians at 
Edinburgh. 

Lord Buchan has the picture Old Stone 
Painted, of the king at Carisbrook castle. 


those unpublished, it appears that his 
most intimate and frequent correspon- 
dents and friends, besides those al. 
ready mentioned, were Arabella, or 
Annabella,countess of Lothian, daugh- 
ter of Archibald Earl of Argyll, the 
Earl and Countess of Perth, Robert 
Carre, Earl of Ancram, Dr Arthur 


Johnstone, physician to the king, au- 


thor of that admirable piece of hu- 
mour, Parerga, a sketch of whose life 
and writings | hope may sometime or 
other make its appearance, Mr Cun- 
ningham of Barnes, and a few other 
relations, 
In a survey of Drummond’s poems 
two considerations must be had—the 
nation in which he lived, and the 
times in which he wrote. Yet these 
will be found, not offered to extenuate 
faults, but to increase admiration. 
His thoughts are generally bold and 
highly poetical ; he follows nature, and 
is verses are delicately. harmonious. 
On the death of Henry prince of Wales 
in 1612, he wrote an elegy entitled 
“ Tears on the death of Moeliades,’ 
a name which that prince had used im 
all his challenges of martial sport, 
as the anagram of ‘ Miles a Deo. 
In this piece, according to Denham’: 
epithets to the Thames, are thoughts 
as strong, as deep, as gentle, = ° 
full, as any of his or Waller’s *. 
When king James, after his acces: 
sion to the English throne, returned 
to Scotland in the year 1617, his at 
rival was celebrated by every effort 
of poetical congratulation. Upon this 
occasion, Drummond composed a pa 


negyrick entitled, the “ Wandering | 


Muses,” in which are found four lines 
apparently imitated by Pope, 

To virgins flowery, +.” 

Of these two poems, it is observable, 


that they date earlier than any of Wal- 


ler’s, whose first was that to the king 


5, The piece ™ 
on his navy in 1625 Be hic 


Cursory Remarks, {c- 
+ Vide Pope's third pastoral. 
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which Denham’s greatest powers are 
exerted, his Cooper’s Hill, was not 
written till the year 1640. The har- 
mony of Drummond, therefore, at a 
time when those who are usually cal- 
led the first introducers of a smooth, 
and polished versification, had not 
begun to write, is an honour to Haw- 
thornden that should never be forgot- 
ten. His excellence hardly known, 
cannot be enough acknowledged or 
praised. 

Drummond and Petrarch had this 
in their fate alike, that each lamented, 
first the cruelty, and then the loss of 
their mistresses ; so that their sonnets 
are alike naturally divided into two 
classes ; those after, and those before 
the deaths of their respective sweet- 
hearts. Drummond, in several of 
these compositions, has shown much 
of the genius and spirit of the Italian 
poet. ‘The seventh sonnet, of the first 
part, is much resembled by Sir Henry 
Wotton’s elegant little poem on the 
queen of Bohemia: 


** Ye meaner beauties, 


and among Drummond’s Flowers of 
Zion, the poem which begins, 


** Amidst the azure clear of Jordan's sa- 
cred streams,” 


eminently distinguishes him, whether 
he be considered as a philosopher or 
as a poet. 

His Polemo-Middinia, a burlesque 
poem, founded on a ridiculous fray in 
Fife, is written with more than the 
humour of a Swift, or Peter Pindar ; 
and may afford an excellent modern 
classical amusement to our nobility 
and gentry, who cannot bear the 
mounstrous bore of turning over an 
Ainsworth’s dictionary, and may still 
have retained enough of the charming 


language of the Scipios, to be able to 


taste the beauties of the dunghill fight. 


These slight notices and extracts I 
have scattered on the present pages, 
in the fond hope that they may draw 
forth the quill of an abler eulogist. 


Ilie ego qui quondam patriz perculsus a~- 
more, 
Civibus oppressis, libertati succurrere ausim, 
Hune arva paterna colo fugioque limina 
reguin. 
ALBANICUS. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


What has been written concerning 
the person, family, and residence of 
Drummond, in the account of his writ- 
ings, may be thought sufficient for 
Scotland, where such particulars are 
well known by the public; but con- 
sidering the deserved celebrity of the 
poet, I have thought proper to set 
down, as briefly as possible, some cire 
cumstances that may deserve the at- 
tention of people of taste who visit 
Scotland, to contemplate its pictu- 
resque beauties, and to meditate on 
the classic footsteps of her illustrious 
citizens. 

Drummond was descended from 
William Diummond, third son of Sir 
John Drummond of Drummond, by 
‘Mary de Montefex, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir William de 
Montefex, high justictary of Scotiand. 
The patriarch of the poet’s family 
married a daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir William Airth of Airth, in Sur. 
lingshire, with whom he got the ba- 
rony of Carnock. 

Sir John Drummond, the poet’s 
father, who was second son of Sir 
Robert Drummond of Carnock, bought 
Hawthornden, in the year 1598, from 
the heirs of Douglas of Strathbrock, 
a family which, with many other fair 
and opulent possessions, had held Haw- 
thornden for more than iwo centuries. 

The caves of Hawthornden, cut 
by human art from the rock, are cer- 
tainly of the most remote antiquity, 
resembling those in the vicinity of 
‘Thebes, and had probably served for 
the dwellings or fastnesses of the abo- 
riginal natives of the country. This 
conjecture is supported by tradition, 
and, with the other singularities of the 
place, gives a sublimity to the scene, 
Captain Grose, in his antiquities of 

Scotland, 
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Scotland, has given a very well-chosen 
view of the sequestered dale, or den, 
and of ihe house overhanging the ro- 
mantic rivulet of Esk. | 
The Eeverend Dr Abernethy Drum- 
mond, who married the heiress, as 
above mentioned, caused to be en- 
raved, on a stone tablet placed over 
Ben Jonson’s seat, an inscription to the 
memory of his owa ancestor, Sir Lau- 
rence Abernethy of Hawthornden, 
and to his wife’s relation, the poet ; 
where, if the public, or the future 
proprictors of the place, should erect 
the busts of Drummond and Ben Jon- 
son, they ought to be placed close to 
each other on the same therm. 
Dr Abernethy’s inscription con- 
cludes with the following lines: 


O°! sacred solitude, divine retreat ; 

Choice of the prudent, envy of the great, 

By these pure streams, or in thy waving 
shade, 

I court fair Wisdom, that celestial maid ; 

‘There, from the ways of men laid safe ashore, 

I smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 

There, blest with health, with business un- 
perplex’d, 

This life I relish, and secure the next. 


The inscription over the door of 


the house, engraved by order of the 
poet, is as follows : 


Divino munere Gulielmus 
Prummondus Johannis, 
Equitis aurati filins 
ut honesto otio qui- 
esceret sibi et succes 
soribus instauravit. 

Anno 1638. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufac- 


tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 
Fine Arts. 


MONG projectors, a Mr. G. 
Midhurst. of Denmark street, So- 

ho, must be allowed to carry off the 
alm. We cannot do him more 
justice, nor better entertain our read- 
ers, than by giving place to an ex- 
tract from his lete Prospectus, by 
which he proposes to transport heavy 
goods and persons through pipes, by 


means of the expansion or the blast o? 
air, 

“The great velocity of air thro’ 
?a aperture, or tube, (says he) has 
hitherto been but little noticed 5 but, 
if an experiment be made with duc 
precision, by an instrument contrived 
for that purpose, it may be proved 
that air will pass through a tube with 
a velocity of 200 feet in a second, by 
a pressure of 134 1b. per square foot, 
and 73 feet ina second, or fifty miles 
per hour, by a pressure of 250 ounces 
per square foot. ‘To apply this priaci- 
pleto the conveying of goods and pas- 
sengers from place to place, an hollow 
tube or archway must be constructed 
the whole distance, of iron, brick, tim- 
ber, or any material that will confine 
the air, and of snch dimensions as to 
admit a four-wheeled carriage to run 
through it, capable of carrying pas- 
sengers, and of strength and capacity 
for large and heavy goods. The 
tube must be made air-tight, and of 
the same form and dimensionsthrough- 
out, having a pair of cast-iron wheel- 
tracks securely laid all along the bot- 
tom, for the wheels of the carriage to 
run upon, And the carriage must 
be nearly of the size and form of the 
tube, so as to prevent any consider- 
able quantity of air from pxssing by 
it. If the air is forced into the moul 
of the tube, behind the carriage, by 
an engine of sufficient power, it will 
be driven forward by the pressure 0! 
the air against it; and as the air will 
be continually driven intothe tube, the 
pressure against the carriage, and con 
sequently its motion, will be gee 
ally maintained through the — 
length. Ifthe tube is six feet high wit 
in side, it will admit of the carriag® 
wheels to be five feet ten inches " 
diameter, which must turn four times 
round in a second to go fifty miles 
per hour ; and if they are truly = 
lar, and accurately fitted upon the 
axis, and the iron rod clean, — 
and regular, the motion of the a 
age, without the aid of springs, "he 
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be nearly as smouth and steady as a 
boat upon a canal, and consequently 
a less degree of strength and weight 
will be required in the carriage than 
what is necessary for carriages that 
run upon a common road. ‘The im- 
pelling power must be equal to 86 1b. 
and the quantity of air driven into 
the tube, to move fifty miles per hour, 
will be 2,200 cubic feet per second, 
An impelling power of S61 ib. mov- 
ing 73 fect per second, is equal te the 
continual power of 180 horses, and 


will be maintained by a steam-cngine, 
consuming twelve bushels of coals per 
hour, and therefore three tons werrht 
of goods will be conveyed fitty miles 
for twelve shillings, which is some- 
thing less than one penny perton per 
mile, and the time required to go 
that distance will be one hour, In 
many cases it will be practicable, up- 
on the same principle, to form a tube 
so as to leave a continual cominunica- 
tion between the inside and the out- 
side of it, without suffering any part 
of the impelling air to escape, and by 
this means to impel a carriage along 
upon an iron rod in the open air, 
with equal velocity, and in a great 
degree possessing the same advantages 
as in passing within-side of the tube, 
with the additional satisfaction to 
passengers of being unconfined, and 
in view of the couniry. Where car- 
Tages are continually passing both 
Ways at the same time, the same body 
of air that impels them one way, may 
be applied again to impel them the 
other. The expence with which a 
double tube for internal conveyance, 
of these dimensions, would be con- 
structed with English timber, toge- 
ther with the iron rods within them, 
and all costs attending it, would a- 
mount to 7,000/. per mile. ‘The car- 
riage of 700 ton of goods and passen- 
Sers per day, each way, witha profit to 
the proprietor of two-pence per ton per 
mile, will amount to 4,25G/. perannum 
per mile—The principal advantages 
attending this mode of conveyance will 
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be,—* First, Passengers may be con- 
veyedto the greatest distance through 
the country with ease and great sate- 
ty, at the rate of a mile ina minute, 
or fifty miles per hour upon an aver- 
age,and at the expense of one farthing 
per mile.”— Second, Ditto, goods 
at the expense of one penny per ton 
per mile conveyance.”—** ‘Third, 
‘The conveyance cannot be obstructed 
or impeded by frosts, snow, tloods, or 
drought, ner endangered by darkness, 
or the weather.”"—** Live cattle will 
be enabled to pass threugh the coun- 
try without labour, and at a very 
small expense for carriage or for 
food."—** Fish may be brought from 
the coast in a pertect state, and all 
perishable goods will be brought to 
market from their native soil and in 
their native purity :"—** And the 
mails may be conveyed at a very 
sinall expenst; for the weight of two 
hundred thousand letters will not ex- 
ceed one ton, and they may be deli- 
vered twice a day at iour hundred 
miles distance.” 
Mr W. Hamilton, of the island of 
St Nevis, writes to the editor of the 
Oxterd Herald, that the Souffreire 
still continues to burn, and that at is 
now ascertained that a new Crater has 
been formed to the north-east of the 
old one, from which it is only separa- 
ted by a narrow ridge. ‘This new 
crater throws out smoke and tlames, 
and on the night of Tuesday the Oth 
(June) made a shew of another erup- 
tion ; but nothing took place beyond 
an emission of stones and ashes, most 
of which fell back into the abyss from 
whence they came. ‘The whole ap- 
pearance of the mountain is changed, 
and the ascent, where it had been 
most difficult, rendered plain and easy, 
by the filling up of ravines, and swel- 
ling of precipices. The Conical mount 
has been destroyed, and an immense 
lake of boiling water supplies its place: 
from this lake vast quantities of black 
sand are perpetually thrown up; and 
on the south-west side there is a large 
furnace 
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furnace, which is constantly seen to 
throw up red-hot stones. The beds 
of the Wallihon and Rabacca rivers 
are completely levelled, and appear 
throughout almost the whole of their 
respective courses to be changed into 
voleanoes, abounding in fissures, from 
which flame, smoke, and sulphur, are 
constantly emitted. 

A meteoric stone, of the weight of 
fifteen pounds, fell to the earth, on 
the 1st of March, 1811, in the village 
of Konleghowsk, dependent on the 
town of Romea, in the governmeut of 
Tschernigoff, in Russia, and making 
= of the domains of Count Golov- 

in: its fall was preceded by three 
violent claps of thunder. When it 
was dug out from the depth of more 
than three feet, through a thick layer 
of ice, it still possessed heat: it was 
remarked, that at the third clap of 
thunder there was an extraordinary 
explosion, with a loud noise, and 
throwing out a great quantity of 
sparks. 

A new comet was discovered by 
M. Pons, of Marseilles, on the 20th 
of July. Its course was then between 
the feet of the Camelopard and the 
head of the Lynx.—It was discovered 
afterwards at Paris by M. Bouvard 
and, according to the calculations of 
these astronomers, it passed its perihe- 
lion on the 15th of September, when 
its distance from the sun, taking that 
of the earth at unity, was 0,77835, 
and its inclination to the ecliptic is 
74° 20’. 


Original Love Letter. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
HE following love letter, which 
is undoubtedly origina/, may per- 
haps amuse some of your readers. 
W. 
Yonder Bognia the 20 th 1795 
Dear Cozien I have taken the 
Oportunity To Writ you this few 


Lins Even to make my Love Mor 
Entmatt with yours my Dear when 
you Reed them you may Remembar 
All Though I be faur Absant From 


ir the my hart is Allways with the it 


Could Even Ludge in your Brist 
Yea it Would Vellou Nothing Becids 
it this is Not New Begun thoughts 
of Min for Since I Seed you at 
Jeams Smarts Wedding my hart hath 
Ben in Love With yeu But Such A 
Distance Betwin us made me that I 
Niver had it in my Pour to Procid 
in this mater But I Expeck to be 
Nerar you A Gainst witsandy my 
Dearest I uall if thy hart Inclin to 
be in Love With Min Do Not 
Slight this Ocison for my hart is full 
of Love for the Even unto the Brrim 
I Darr to Say that I Could for Sake 
All Wemman Kind Even for thee 
my well Bloved how happy would I 
be if I Could find the Same 
Salatshon in thy mouth I would be 
as hapy as he that Doth Pocess a 
Thousand A Year if I Could but 
ingoy the my Only Dear my Bloved 
Let Our harts Both Sink Into Love 
Let Nothing Drau thyn Afection 
from A Peuar and A Singal hart 
that Estemcth you so Dearly it 
Could Even think A bout Spending 
thee Remander of its Exestance 
With you and O how happy Could f 
Spend them Dear Love I Pitt No 
— but You have One that you 
ould Love mor then me but 

this point I Shall Say may thy hart 
be turned unto thee One that Loves 
Most and I Do think I will have A 
Good Chance ; my Bloved thou are 
Hily Estimid in Love Uith me ther 
is non On this Earth that I Could 
Diser Becids the if this wer 
of your hart A happy Lover per 
be O thou my Beloved what Shall 
Compair the unte thou are Like 
Ross when in its Bloom Just ap 
for to Pull I wish I wer he Cul 
Pull this Ros and yous it at my W! 
I Would Set this Ros into my Bris 


and Nurrish it most fin its Love * 
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min Would take ther Rest my Dear 
Let not any young man flatter you 
with his tung of Dlusion for I know 
that ther is few but what Ges On in 
this way but be not Decved with 
them if it Lis in your poor to 
A vide them Now my Dear I ame 
Going to make A ConClshin with A 
few words you may Reid this few 
Lins and take them into Con@Mdra- 
tion and you will See that I have 
not A Btring Noshin of you and if 
your hart be inclind to Love with 
me Let No young man be a Sherar 
with me and No young Woman Shal 
be A Sherar with you my Dear all 
though wee be far Absant at presant 
I Would be hartly Sory to Betray 
that Stap of Love Which I have 
taken I Expeck to See you at Crs- 
mis if the Weddar and helth shall 
Faver me my Dear I have no mor to 
Say Only that wee are all well at 
Presant and I hop this will find you 
in the Same Exqus me for Bad writ 
I bing in heast May he that Doth 
Roul in the tmpal A Bove Bestou 
On us Grace and Prospar Our Love 
my Dear I Remain your A fexhnat 
Lover 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

Craig Phadric, Visions of Sensiwility, 
with Legendary Tales, and occaston- 
al pieces. By David Carey, Au- 
thor of the Reign of Fancy, Plea- 
sures of Nature, &c. &c. Svo. 
4811. 


PPHE object of the author in this 
_ work is to give poetical celebra- 
tion to an extensive tract of country 
in the north of Scotland, which is dis- 
tinguished by the boldness and roman- 
tic beauty of its scenery, and by the 
splendid historical events of which it 
has been the theatre. It has recent- 


ly also acquired a distinction still more 

valuable, by the exertions of enlight- 

ed proprietors to diffuse through its 
October 1812, 
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districts a spirit of industry and im- 
provement very opposite to that which 
prevailed in ancient times. ‘The au- 
thor insists that any who have imbibed 
feelings of disconient regarding the 
means of improvement to be found on 
their native soil, have only to take a 
survey of this district, in order to be 
satisfied, that their charges are entire- 
ly unjust. 

Craig Phadric, from which the 
poem takes its name, isa hill, or rock, 
of considerable elevation, siiuated in 
the vicinity of Inverness. On its top 
the author supposes himself to be seat- 
ed, and to enjoy an extensive view of 
the objects around: Lochness, with 
its surrounding mountains; the field 
of Culloden, the castle of Macbeth ; 
with many other objects celebrated in 
history. ‘The structure and aspect of 
the eminence itself contain some re- 
markable particulars, which are thus 
detailed by Mr Carey. 


“ The hill, or rock, of Craig Pha- 
dric, is situate nearly a mile wi st of 
the town of Inverness. It forms the 
eastern extremity of that range of ele- 
vated country which is interposed be- 
tween Loch Ness andthe river Beauly. 
The elevation of Craig Phadric above 
the sea is 510 feet, as ascertained by 
Barometrical measurement. Dr Ro- 
bertson, in his Agricultural Survey of 
Inverness-shire, states it to be 1150. 
It commands an extensive prospect 
along the shores of the Moray Firth, 
as far eastward as Burghead, (the 
Alata Castra of the Romans,) more 
than +0 miles distant, and a considera- 
ble extent of country northward : 
overlooks the Peninsula of the Black 
Isle, and the vales of the Ness, the 
Beauly, and the Conan. The sum- 
mit of this rock exhibits evident traces 
of ancient fortification, and is one of 
the most celebrated of those objects 
which have cf late attracted much no- 
tice under the name of vitrified forts. 
The enceinte at top is of an oblong or 
elliptical figure, about 220. feet im 

length, 
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length, and nearly half as broad. It 


is surrounded with a rampart of earth 
and loose stone, parts whereof appear 
in many places to have been agelo- 
merated together by fire. On the 
East, West, and South sides, the rock 
is precipitous, and descends on the 
North with three successive and low- 
er summits to the village of Clachna- 
harry, at the mouth of the Caledonian 
Canal. On the last-mentioned side 
of the fort there appear to have been 
some outworks, calculated, probably, 
for the greater security of the gate. 
An exterior rampart, or line of vitri- 
fication, is likewise perceptible on the 
Kast side, but does not seem to have 
extended round the whole of the hill. 

** From the vast masses of vitrified 
matter which this, and several other 
hills in the neighbourhood exhibit, it 
has been imagined by some that the 
whole were of volcanic origin, and 
that these ramparts were, in fact, mas- 
ses of lava; others, and in particular 
Williams, in his Natural History of 
the Mineral Kingdom, have supposed 
that this was a particular species of 
military architecture, employed in pre- 
ference to, or perhaps anterior to the 
use of lime-mortar, In support of 
this opinion, it has been alleged, that 
two parallel walls being formed of turf, 
or other combustible matter, the in- 
termediate space was filled with such 
stones as were known to be easily 
fusible, and the whole set on fire. A 
wall or rampart would be thereby 
formed equally indestructible by any 
Kind of artillery then known, as by 
the still more powerful hand of time. 
As this, however, seems an operation 
of greater nicety than could be ex- 
pected among a savage people in the 
formation of a regular structure, it 
has been maintained on the other hand 
that the vitrification is merely acci- 
dental ; in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the original building by fire, 
which was the most common mode of 
besieging a strong hold employed a- 
mong barbarous nations. That the 
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the vitrification was accidental seems, 
indeed, highly probable, for in-no in. 
stance can we trace a coniplete struc. 
ture formed of vitrified matter, In. 
deed no opinion seems more entitled 
to credit than this. ‘I hese hills were 
the appointed stations on which to 
kindle fires for alarming the country 
in the event of an invasion. A line 
of telegraphic communication of this 
kind can be traced through most of 
the northern parts of the isiand. To 
convey information, these fires must 
have been coistantly rekindled in the 
same place and order; and it is pro 
bable that a variety of information 
could be conveyed in this way ; such 
as a single fire for a single ship—two 
or more for several—and a line of fire 
for a fleet. ‘he stones that were used 
to keep these fires within bounds 
would undoubtedly, if of a fusible na- 
ture, soon give way to the repeated 
application, and might in time produce 
all the appearances we now see. This 
is the opinion of a gentleman of dis 
tinction in this neighbourhood, who 
has examined many of these ferts very 
carefully, and who it is to be hoped 
will soon communicate his observations 
to the public. 

“ Craig Phadric is undoubtedly 
well situated for an area sfrecuiatorid, 
or beacon-fort of this kind. It seems 
to have been the centre of the system. 
On the North we have in view Knock- 
farrel, on the Valley of Strathpefer 
above Dingwall, and several others in 
Ross-shire—up the Beauly, the Dut, 
or Castle of Reindown ; Dun Evanon 
the East, near Calder, (not vitrified, 
so called from Evan a Danish Prince 
who, tradition says, was killed while 
besieging it, and who lies buried —_ 
‘The Dunmore of Daviot, to the South; 
and Dundardaill on the South West, 
on the Side of Loch Ness at the ae 
of the Farigag, from the bank ot a 
it rises with a precipitous front of * ‘ 

d dicular, and from whic 
yards perpendicular, : 

a succession of these forts continues 


the line to Fort William 
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Review.---Craig Phadric. 


Argyle. The rock of Craig Phadric 
is a pudding-stone, or breccia, in which 
there is a considerable quantity of 
feltsoar, and other matter, that soon 
gives way to fire. Knockfarrel and 
Dundardaiil are of a similar descrip- 
tion.” 


The first ideas which arise to the 
mind of the poet on turning his eyes 
over this district, ace derived from 
those Danish invasions, the resisting 
of which, was wont to call fort) all 
the energy of our forefathers. ‘Lhis 
leads him into the following animated 
strain. 


“Olas the eye of Fancy, backward cast, 

Pierces the dim pavilion of the past, 

What visionary forms unfold afar 

The blazing pomp and revelry of war ? 

Hark! from on high the shell’s arousing 
chime 

Peals the loud voice of Scotia's elder time,— 

Hlear it, ye Hills! while through your mid- 
night haze 

From steep to steep your answering war- 
fires blaze. 

Bright on Dundardaill’s height the faggots 
beam, 

While high 
stream; 

No lovely star of night, no moon’s faint glow 

Has tlush’d, Mealfourvonie ! thy reddening 
brow. 

But fires of death thy shadowy vesture stain, 

And columns gleaming tothe Western main 

Foretel the danger nigh.—Anon, sublime 

Dunevan flames, and lights the eastern clime. 

Where rest the brave who own their coun- 
try’s call ? 

The War-horn sounds—Arouse ye, one and 
all! 

Lo! where Drumderfait's airy beacons show 

Close at his winding foot the lurking foe, 

There, while his felon eyes your creeks ex- 
plore, 

Rides the proud Vikingur from Lochlin’s 
shore, 

But cheek thy swelling sails, thou Ocean 
King ! 

And cower in midnight shades thy raven 
Wines 

Ah! soun the land, where at each step ap- 
pear 

The eternal Cairns that mark th’ Invader’s 
bier, 

Attest, ve mouldering Urns by Beauly’s wave 

That frequent point the hapless Warrior's 
grave; 


Knockfarrel’s fiery ensigns 


And ye that on Drimashie’s ridge proclaim 

The foes defeat, and Fingal’s deathess name; 

Where oft at eve, long faded bliss to share, 

His ghost reposes in his Rocky Chair— 

Musing on scenes, where, ’mid the ranks of 
war, 

The beams of conquest lightened from his 
cat 

Tyrants, avaunt! ye tread on holy ground, 

Once bright with sacred flame, with temples 
crown'd, 

The everlasting shrines that Kings revere, 

And dear to Liberty, to Justice dear ; 

Where, starting from their rites, with hor- 
rent hair, 

Pale victims saw even Druid bands prepare 

To mingle in the sacrifice of strife, 

And for their country’s spoilers bare the 
knife 

What time on yonder strand no ray divine 

Fell on the dark Craatara’s battle sign, 

When on his stormy rock that awes the 
main, 

Wrapp’d in thick clouds, the Watchman 
watch'd in vain, 

While o’er each hill and plain, by rapine led, 

Ye rush’d—and Eagles track’d your dark- 

ling tread, 

Till loud the Slughorn blew, and beil fires 
red 

The birds of carnage to their quarry led== 

Even now, rejoicing in the sanguine rays, 

They leave their eyrics at the blood-fire’s 
blaze. 

Pale at the sight, the virgin’s courage dies, 


- Ando’er the heath theaffrighted mother flies, 


Her faint babes sinking in convulsive swoon, 

Or trembling, wondering at the fiery noon ! 

Convok’d from glens obscure and hill and 
plain, 

The gathering crowds come rushing in a- 
main ; 

And still on each bright steep that blazes 
high 

They turn with ardent glance th’ expectant 
eve. 

To thee, whose sanguine fires their path il- 
lume, 

Whose blaze has lighted monarchs to their 
doom, 

To thee, Craig Phadric! rock of strength, 
they turn, 

While in cach breast indignant ardours burn; 

Till, lo! descending like malignant star, 

A chief appears, and guides the shock of war. 

Loud sounds the clash of arms, that bright- 
ly ziow 

Like war-fires blazing on the mountain's 
brow. 

Weep in your beauty, maids of Lochlin ! 
weep 

For each fond youth who sinks in death's 


Jong sleep. 
Shun, 
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Shun, ye gay Summerlids ! the fatal strand, 

The Maormor chief uplifts his levin brand— 

The battle rages, furious—fell—and death 

Shoots glancing trom the faulchion of Mace 
beth.” 


The mention of this chieftain natu- 
rally calls to recollection his story, 
which is, moreover, suggested by the 
castle of Cawdor, which forms part of 
the view from Craig Phadric. From 
this subject the author proceeds to la- 
ment the deadly feuds, by which 
the northern clans, during a long se- 
ries of ages, were distracted. He 
commemorates the fields of Harlaw, 
of Clacknacharry, of Glenlevit, of 
Aultdearn. Our readers, however, 
may be better pleased with the story 
of Helen of Lochiel, as a specimen of 
the author’s powers of narration. 


** Soft fell the sunbeam (village legends 
say.) 

On Beaufort’s stately walls at close of day, 

When Helen sought the greenwood’s fra- 
grant bower 

Where Love had first confess’d his pleasing 
power. 

Fair was the maid—in bower, or hall, or 
dell, 

Were none so fair as Helen of Lochnel; 

And bravest of the youths these hills that 
Tove, 

And heave the sigh for glory or fer love, 

Was the dear youth to whom her vows were 
given, 

Young Fraserdale, to whom her smile was 
Heaven ; 

Who, watching lone, from Love's fond arms 
away, 

Now clasp’d the fair, and chid her long de- 
lay, 

How sweet is love when mutual wishes fire, 

And Reason calms the tunults of desire 3 

And power is given by guardian acts to prove 

How much we dozt, how much we merit 
lave 

** Fly, Helen, fly these haunts,” he fondly 
seid, 

** Where Lovat’s wizzard Chief his toils has 
spread, 

** And sternly holds unlimited controule 

** Piy, balm of life ! and blessing of my soul! 

** sole bar to fertile fieids his avarice craves, 

** O’er thee, Jear maid! a baleful wand he 
Waves 5 

Flv, and in Love’r calm, consecrated field, 

“* Let Hymen hallow the protecting shield.” 


Review.---Craig Phédric. 


Urgent he praved, Whilein his ford embrace 
lhe weeping Helen hid her blushing face, 
But scarce the accents dicd upon his tongue 
When instant rush’da rude barbarian throng, 
Twas then quaternion victims dy'd the vale 
Beneath the vengeful sword of Fraserdale, 
But vain he strove—twas his to view forlorn 
Insensate Beauty far in triumph borne, 
And lo! the dungeon’s sad sepulchral gloom 
The captive greets, and opens to entomb, 
Where, ’mid yon clustering clin, in Gothic 
cell, 
The peaceful Monks of Beaulic wont to dwell. 
Yet here, even here, in sorrow’s darkest 
hour 
Came sympathy with joy-dispensing power ; 
Won to relent the gaoler turns the key, 
And shows the realins of light and liberty. 
Ah! then what mingled hopes and fears us- 
sail 
The warm, unchanging heart of Fraserdele! 
As down yon tranquil streain’s romantic side 
His boat glides silent with the refluent tide, 
By moonlight glades to waking fancy dear, 
And hallow’d oft by love's enraptur’d tear, 
How glowing yet, by busy Mem’ry shed, 
Seem the warm traces of the transports fled! 
How quick disperse the meteor beams of joy, 
And darker presages the soul employ ! 
Still, still, his anxious thoughts to Helen 
turn, 
And Love's and Anger’s fires commingling 
burn. 
Much injur’d Fair ! from woe’s entranced 
sleep 
’*Twas thine with bitter throes to wake and 
weep. 
In yonder hall, by no fond ties deterr’d, 
A Tyrant long his odious suit preferred H 
Long, long, inhuman, drew the precious tear 
For Love reposing on an early bier, 
And, flattering still, in splendid guise pours 
tray"d, 
Life’s brighter smile and Fortune's gay Pé 
rade. 
Rut vain each dark insidious effort proves 
To win a heart that droops, yet fondly loves 
And, Icaning on that breast too sadly gor dy 
Spurns the stain’d hand of Lovat’s haughty 
Lord. 
And why, she asks,” where rudee 
thoughts annoy, 
Sudder resounds the revelry of JOY 
For whom awakes the hymeneal strain, 
The banquet smiles, and joy invites 
vain ?” 
“ For thee, my fair! the nsinstrel wakes the 
string, 
* And the gay Loves their hymenesls sit" 
** For thee the splendid banquct decks 
hall, 
“ And lo! my vassal crowds attend thy 


call.” Avert 9 
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Avert, ve gracious Powers ! the impious plan, 
Ere foree contirm what violence began ! 
As when ‘imid scenes that festal mirth en- 
deared 
Banquo his horrid, gory front uprear’d, 


And blanch’d the Tyrant’s cheek with dead-| 


ly pale, 

So Lovat mark’d the form of Fraserdale 

A darkly frowning barrier interpose, 

And snatch a sweet reward for all his woes. 

* Proud Chief!" he said, ** thou canst not 
now with-hold 

** Phat dearest blessing which my arms in- 
foid—_ 

** Fierce in their ire, on yonder spreading 
lawn, 

** My Clan is marshall’d, and their swords 
are drawn ;— 

But be a nolver, sweeter verrgeance mine, 

* "Thus, pleisd, our hands in amity to join, 

* And while ssiaphonious sounds the warb- 
linst lav, 

“And the gay feast invites, keep we the 
bridal day 


The second canto introduces a more 
chearful subject. From the desolation 
of ancient feuds and war, our author 
turns to the aspect of smiling plenty, 
which those regions now exhibit.— 
‘This change of theme is announced in 
the following verses. 


Foster’d by Heaven and George’sroyal smile, 

And matchless Polity which guards our Isic, 

What beautcous forms, like Spring's returns 
Ing irain, 


Pipe their glad song on every hill and plain $ 


While clouds that sailed in triumph o’er the 
past 

Brighten in Pleasure’s fleecy Heaven at last! 

No more the baleful gleam of adverse powers 

Circles from Tarbatness to Darnway’s tow- 
ers, 

Parching on every hill the verdant sward 

From high Benrinnes’ brow to Tulloch Ard 

No more through Albin's danger-haunted 
bounds 

The Fire-Cross speeds, and the loud War- 
ery sounds. 

Stranger ! if Fancy rightly has pourtray’d 

The Landseape’s features rude, and awful 
shade, 

Which yon devoted shores and hills sublime 

Spread to the blushing sky in elder time,— 

Now mark the pleasing change. As from 
a dream, 

Where horror, pain, and discord reigned su- 
preme, 

Pleas'd Nature wakes, and feels Joy’s soft 
controul, 


Roview.---Craig 


Like Heaven’s pure morning dawning on 
the soul > 

So, ye green hills, and vales, and glade ! 
appear, 

Rob'd in the verdure of the omiing year. 

Even now, while round your shores pale 
Danger rides, 

Safe in your shades the cherub Peace abides; 

Health walks the field, and Plenty pours her 
horn, 

And minds as liberal as the smile of morn, 

Impart superior charms to Nature’s face, 

‘To iite a joy, to Beauty sweeter grace. 


The author takes a survey of the 
different proprietors who have en- 
couraged and fostered this spirit of im- 
provement, ‘Lhey seem indeed to 
be a numerous band, as he scarcely 


omits a single eminent landholder in 


the vicinity of Inverness. He con- 
cludes with a survey of the scenery ct 
Loch Ness, and a panegyric on the 
city, its academy, and benevolent in- 
stitutions, 

Our limits will net now allow us to 
enter at large into the next poem en- 
titled, ** Visions of Sensibility ;”? the 
various and excursive nature ot which, 
indeed, would scarcely admit of any 
regular analyses. An idea of it how- 
ever may be conveyed by the follow- 
ing table of contents, 


ARGUMENT OF PART I. 


“ Objects that awaken sympathetic 
feelings,—their pleasing effects on a 


cultivated mind—The Harp,—is a- 


nalogy to the human heart. Hence 
iue subject is proposed—Apostrophe 
to Nature,—feelings excited by a re- 
view of her works—the Painter—The 
Poet—ticir enthusiasm and labours 
for immortality—Excursions of the 
Muse — Valley of Cashmir — The 
Nightingale—A Caravan perishing 
in the desert—West Indies—Luxury, 
—its baneful effects—Virtue trium- 
phing over the seductions of Pleasure 
—A range of Alpine scenery—Mo- 
ses on mount Pisgah—Music,—its 
intluence on the Passions—the power 
of Love in various situations—Rural 
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782 Literary Intelligence. 


fashionable life contrasted—Adquatic 
objects—Story of Juliet and Antonio 
—The Mariner—The Shipwreck— 
Domestic affection and anxiety—Pa- 
triotic Enthusiasm, and the force of 
Sympathy exemplified—Address to 
Sensibility. 


ARGUMENT OF PART II. 


Imagination presents a review of 
scenes and events celebrated in Greek 
and Roman history. Hence emula- 
tion and an interest in the cause of 
Freedom and Science is excited—A- 
thens—Plato teaching the Immortali- 
ty of the soul—Epicurus— Aristotle 
—Demosthenes—Ancient and pre- 
sent state of Italy contrasted —Bona- 
parte crossing the Alps—Solitude and 
the Muse—Distresses and Sensibility 
of the Poetical character—Virgil— 
Horace—Sannazarius—Tasso--Burns 
—Patronage of Genius—Moral re- 
flections, with a simile descriptive of 
the life of a Coal-Miner—The Nun 
— Vespers—Women feel the pleasure 
arising from the contemplation of a 
beautiful prospect more acutely than 
men—Pride as much a foe to Happi- 
ness as to Sensibility of heart—Cnhild 
nursing—The mother at the grave of 
her child—Allusion to a fabulous ac- 
count of the Creation of Man—Y outh 
— its visionary prospects—Reflections 
tending to elevate the mind—Survey 
of the works of Creation An enquiry 
into the cause—terminates in Deity 
— Age, and tranquillity—Prospect of 
Immortality—Concluding reflections 
on the death of a friend, and the in- 
fluence of Grace on the Soul. 


New Work published in Edinburgh. 


Ransactions of the Royal Society 


of Edinburgh. Vol. V. Part 
III, Ato. 


Literary Intelligence. 


R Joun Granam Datyety has 

in the press, a work entitled, 

*¢ Experiments and Observations on 

some interesting phenomena in Ani- 

mal Physiology, exhibited by va- 

rious species of Planarize,” with co- 

loured figures after drawings from 
nature, by Mr. P. Syme. 

James Glasford, Esq. will pub- 
lish, in a few days, “ Remarks on 
the Constitution and Proceedings of 
the Scottish courts of law.” The 
object of this treatise will be, to en- 
quire how far the present organization 
of the courts of justice in this country, 
and the leading rules of their proce- 
dure, are conformable to the just prin. 
ciples that ought to govern such es- 
tablishments, and to examine briefly 
what may still be accounted imper- 
fections in the system. 

In addition to his new Elements of 
General Chemistry, Sir Humphrey 
Davy has undertaken another work 

“on the Elements of Agricultural Che- 
mistry, being copies of those Lectures 
which he delivered with so much ap- 
plause before the Board of Agriculture. 

Mr Oldfield will publish, early in 
November, a complete History of the 
House of Commons and Boroughs of 
the United Kingdom, from the earliest 
Period to the present ‘Time, in four 
octavo volumes. 

Two volumes of the Sermons of 
the late Dean Kirwan are announced, 
with an Account of his Lite. 

Mr Southey announces two volumes’ 
of prose Miscellanies, under the title 
of Omniana, 

Mr Arrowsmith has just come 
pleted a new Map of Germany, in SIX 
sheets of double elephant, being the 
largest map of that empire ever mag 
and published in England. Like a 
the maps of this eminent geographer, 
this new one is derived either from 
original or unquestionable and supe 
rior sources. 
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The same Geographer has for some 
years been engaged on a Map of Eng- 
land and Wales, in eighteen sheets, 
which, when put together, will be ten 
teet by twelve. Ofthis extraordinary 
map it deserves to be noticed, that it 
will contain at least amillion of names, 
which is the more remarkable, because 
the places enumerated in the Popula- 
tion Return are only 15,7415 and 
Capper’s ‘Topographical Dictionary 
does not contain above 20,000 places 
for the three kingdoms, although 
double the number contained in Luck- 
ombe’s Gazetteer. 

Mr Thomas ‘Thornton announces a 
new edition of the Works of Otway, 
in three volumes. 

A fire broke out in the printing- 
office at Serampore, on the evening 
of the 11th of March, destroying 
2,000 reams of English paper, and 
founts of types in fourteen languages, 
besides English. ‘The loss could not 


7838 
be less than £.12,000 and all the 


literary labours of the missionaries are 
interrupted in consequence. 

M. Humboldt has announced his 
intention of shortly quitting Paris on 
his travels through Asia, and he pur- 
poses making some stav in ‘Tibet. 

Mr Surt’s new Novel will appear 
in November. 

Mr William Jaques, of Chelsea, 
has in the press, a Guide to the 
Reading and Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, with an illustrative Sup- 
plement ; translated from the Latin 
of Augustus Herman Franck, late 
Professor of Divinity and the Orten- 
tal Languages, at the University of 
Halle ; with a life ofthe Author, cri- 
tical Notes, and a Notation of Books, 
proper for the biblical student. Dr 
Phillip Doddridge, speaking of the 
original, says—* It contains the best 
rules for studying the Scriptures that 
I ever remember to have seen.” 


poetry. 


DUNARA. 


ISTEN, Lords and Ladies gay, 
O list ye to the minstrel’s lay ; 
For the rose shall fade, and the flowers shall 
dye, 
And the glance of love from the maiden’s 
eye; 


For the cold dank earth is the bed of the 


brave, 
And the limber-fern grows on the warrior’s 
grave, 
Tho’ the brave and fair are pass’d away, 
Yet noble they live in the minstrel’s lay. 


O never in Dunara’s tower 

Again the voice of joy shall wake ; 
The night-clouds pass, but the morning hour 
Sees nought but the mouldering fragments 

lour, 

By lone Danara’s lake. 

e rank grass waves on the roofless wall, 
The night-wind whistles along the hall, 


The raven screams as he sails along, 
Where the chamber rung to the minstrel’s 
song: 

The brooding bat hath made her nest, 

Where erst the foot of beauty prest, 

Or, leaning on her warrior’s breast 
Breath'd forth a tear or sigh. . 

Now nought but the boding owlet’s ers 
Disturbs the silence dread : 

It seems as if, for many a year, 

No other guest had harboured here, 
But the Spirit of the dead. 


The mist of dawn, in shadowy fold, 

On the lake and tower scems for ever roll’d, 

The silence that broods on the gloomy hill 

Is all like a dream of the midnight still : 

I could weep when I think on the days that 
are past, 

Like the sear-leaf borne on the autumn blast, 

When the voice of war had pass’d away, 

And the chieftain return’d from the battle 


When 
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When the loud trumpet was swelling high 

In answer to my minstrelsy ; 

The dark banners glanc’d, the war - horse 
pranc’d, 

And red shone the warrior’s spear, 

The warder’s notes rung, the gates were open 
flung, 

- And the maids bade them welcome with 
a tear. 


The fair lady press’d to her throbbing breast 
. The brave Earl Walter, her lord, 
His mail she embrace’d with trembling haste, 
And unbuckled his good broad sword, 
At the banquet they tell of their comrades 
who fell, 
And the blood that was spilt on that day, 
What mountains of slain were heaped on 
the plain, 
And the wild voice of joy dies away. 


Like ripple on the silver stream, 

Like frostwork ’neath the morning beam, 
The warrior’s day of life is fled, 
His sword hangs rustling on the wall, 
His broken armour strews the hall; 
Muf’d and slow is the tvarder’s tread, 
And masses are said for the soul of the dead. 


Poetry. 


And loud on the shore was heard to break, 

The dash of Dunara’s sullen lake. 

Th’ aitrighted abbot stood aghast 

At the screams that burst upon the blast ; 

For the soul of Dunara he durst not pray, 

For he had dash’d the cross away, ; 

And he said that his soul was bound to hei 

By the force of the devil’s mightiest speil ; 

That the fiends and spirits were Waiting 
there, 

To bear him away on the midnight air. 


A shrick was heard might have rous’d the 
dead, 

When the soul of the guilty Dunara fled. 
Scorch’d by the red-wing'd fiery levin, 
Down to its base the tower was riven; 
And where so late a palace smil'd, 
Frowns now a ruin hoar and wild. 


EPIGRAM, 
ON THE LATE HUGO ARNOT, Esa. 


** (HE Scriptures assure us, much may be 
forgiven, 
* To flesh and to blood by the mercy of 


Slow heavily peal’d the convent bell, Heaven : 
: fi i} As it rung to Dunara a last farewell. ** But I’ve search’d all those books, and texts 
aay I find none, 

Another lord to Dunara came, That extend such forgiveness To shin and 
ae With eve of fire and heart of flame, to bone *.” 

Oe) et! Methinks I shudder yet to view 
His pallid wild unearthly hue ; 
Me! a : As stern his look, as keen his eye, 

it | Sih As he would pierce futurity. ON THE DEATH OF MISS M--G--T ST-A--T- 

aa Bis tt That eye, that like the lightning shone, ND art thou likewise gone away, 

a £ rt No living man durst look upon. Companion of my early day ? 

i | ie fy Stern was his soul, yet I have seen, To the first friend my bosom knew 
a When listening to some ancient lay, Already must I bid adieu ? 

ee iu H The horrid stillness of his mien, A vicious world’s polluted air, 

Ft a: th All life, all motion, seem’d away : Heav'n saw thee much too good to bear, 

As if that tale, of wondrous mocd, And took thee to a purer sky, 
mie) H 5 Could freeze the current of his blood. To flourish in thy Maker's eye. 2 
How the truth may be, I cannot tell, The worth in thee so early found, 
But "twas said he was leagued with the fiends With merited reward it crown’d3 
} of hell. So soon of goodness thou possest, 
The awful deeds that he had done It but remain’d to make thee blest. 
Were al! unmeet for mortal ear. But why for thee should I complain, | 
ae Nobles ! "twould dim yon glorious sun, Tho’ mine the loss, yet thine’s the gain; 4 
a ye _ Were I to tell, were you to hear. Too good for earth, heav’n bade thee diey 4@ 
And took thee to her native sky. B. 
} at Tt Ye Start - Let us pass to his dying bed, J. 4 
Where the trembling abbot watch'd alone, 
a When the flickering tapers round themspread, * The subject of this epigram was per 
ae The dullest light that ever shone: fect walking skeleton. One day he was = 


O dismal was the raven’s cry, 

As he flapp'd the midnight air, 
And ever anon he flitted by, ‘ 

Dim seen by the lightning’s glare. 
The moon, ‘mid louring clouds half hid, 
Was dyed With streaks of darkest red, 


ing a split dried haddock, or, as it is called # 
Scotland, a spelding,when the reputed author 
of the above piece of wit came in, “* Yeu ad 
says Arnot, J am not starving.” 


own,” observed Mr Erskine, ** that you 
HIS 


very like your meat.” 
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Historical Affairs. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Mextco. 
Kitract of a letter from Natchitoches, dated 
May 10, 1812. 

* J Am not able to detail to you any parti- 

culars relative to the Revolution in 
Mexicos but, generally, that the Revolu- 
tiovalists are in great force, and advancing 
this way 3 and, it is expected, will cut their 
way through all opposition, so as to open a 
free communication to this place, where 
they will be supplied with arms Uf not men,) 
&c. to enable then to complete the Revolu- 
tion. Colonel Bernard, who left this place 
last fall, for the seat ef our Government, 
has returned here again, and some persons 
with him 3 and are communicating with the 
Generals of the revolutionary armies of 
Mexico, relative to future operations. The 
present moment is pregnant with important 
events 3 a few weeks will unfoid them. I 
hope, within six months, to sce the citizens 
of the United States pass and repass as free- 
ly throughout the present Spanish provin- 
ces, to the South Seas, as they now do 
throvgh their own country. 

** The pass between Mexico and La-Vera 
Cruz, I believe, continues shut; and the 
Reyolutionists have intercepted all commu- 
nication between Chilbuagna, the residence 
of the Governor-General, and Mexico. The 
troops of the royal party are deserting, and 
coming in here frequently, and say, that the 
Ferdinand VII. party appear to be losing 
ground fast. They have been trying toengage 
some of the Indians in their favour, but have 
entirely failed. ‘The Indians are inc!ined to 
favour the Revolutionists.” 


CARACCAS. 

Intelligence has been received by the 
British government of a counter revo- 
lution in the Spanish. provinces of the 
Caraceas, &c. which has terminated favour- 
ably for the mother country. General Miran- 
da endeayoured to make his escape from 
Laguira in an English schooner to Curagoa, 
but the Commandant preventing his depar- 
ture; he was delivered up to the reyal 
party, by whom he was put in close confine- 
ment. The revelution is said to have been 
Produced by the recent earthquekes *, which 


* See Scots Mag. for August Last, page 


Qeloder, 18 1 2, 


8 


the patriots considered as a judgment from 
Ifeaven for their rebellion against their 
lawful sovereign. A general pardon has 
been proclaimed by General Monteverde to 
all persons implicated in the rebellion. 

“The following extract from the New 
York Gazette of the 25th August, eontains 
some particulars of this sudden revolution : 

** Shortly after the earthquake, the Kecle- 
siastical Body cried out, it was a visitation 
from Heaven in consequence of disavowing 
alleviance to Ferdinand VIL. and separating 
themselves from the old Spanish Govern- 
ment. ‘The iniluence this body holds over 
the minds of the people is well known. 
This infatuation induced many to believe 
that it was actually as they represented ; and 
they, with many persons of note, hela corres- 
pondence, not ouly with the government of 
Porto Rico, but also with the royal troops 
of Coro, commmanded by General Monte- 
verde. The consequence was, that he toon 
advantage of the Cistresses and fears of the 
Patriots, at a time when they were absorbed 
in grief tor the loss of their friends and pro- 
perty. The invaders were joined by many 
characters of influence inimical to liberty, 
At this crisis the wreck of the Patriet army 
assembled, and the command was given to 
the Marquis del Toro, who resigned his 
commission. ‘The command was then given 
tu General Miranda, and the army reinfor- 
ced with men and arms. About this time 
Congress evacuated, and the royal army took 
possession of Valentia, after which the army 
retreated to Mearcai, the capture of which 
soon took place, owing, as is supposed, to 
the treachery or inattention of Miranda, 
who retreated to Vittoria, though his army 
amounted to double that of the enemy. 

* Onthe Gihof July, Porto Carello was 
taken by surprise. The loss of this import- 
ant sea-port atlorded a pretext to Miranda 
for surrendering, who entered into a secret 
armistice, which led to a private capitula- 
tion. ‘The terms of Miranda’s surrender 
were only known to onc or two of his par. 
ticular friends. The patriots of Caraccas 
were dissatisfied with his conduct. Every 
patriot, to the last moment, remained per. 
suaded that Miranda had taken care of their 
safety ; but on learning the reverse, they 
fled to Laguira, to einbark on board the 
vessels detained by Miranda’s embargo, 
which was expected to be repealed ; but on 
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When the loud trumpet was swelling high 
In answer to my minstrelsy 
The dark banners glanc’d, the war - horse 
prane’d, 
And red shone the warrior’s spear, 
The warder’s notes rung, the gates were open 
flung, 
And the maids bade them welcome with 
a tear. 


The fair lady press‘d to her throbbing breast 
The brave Earl Walter, her lord, 
His mail she embrae’d with trembling haste, 
And unbuckled his good broad sword, 
At the banquet they te!l of their comrades 
who fell, 
And the blood that was spilt on that day, 
What mountains of slain were heaped on 
the plain, 
And the wild voice of joy dies away. 


Like ripple on the silver stream, 

Like frostwork ‘neath the morning beam, 
The warrior’s day of life is fled, 
His sword hangs rustling on the wall, 
His broken armour strews the hall; 
and slow is the warder’s tread, 
And masses are said for the seul of the dead. 
Slow heavily peal'd the convent bell, 
As it rung to Dunara a last farewell. 


Another lord to Duneara came, 

With eve of fire and heart of flame, 

Methinks I shudder yet to view 

His pallid wild unearthly hue ; 

As stern his look, as keen his eye, 

As he would pierce futurity. 

That eye, that like the lightning shone, 

No living man durst look pon. 

Stern was his soul, vet I have seen, 
When listening to some ancient lay, 


_ The horrid stillness of his mien, 


All life, all motion, seem’d away : 
As if that tale, of wond’rous moed, 
Could freeze the current of his blood. 
How the truth may be, I cannot tell, 
But "twas said he was leagued with the fiends 
of hell. 
The awful deeds that he had done 
Were al! unmeet for mortal ear. 
Nobles ! *twould dim yon glorious sun, 
Were I to tell, were you to hear. 


Ye start! Let us pass to his dying bed, 
Where the trembling abbot watch'd alone, 
When the flickering tapers round themspreac, 
The dullest light that ever shone: 
O dismal was the raven’s cry, 
As he flapp'd the midnight air, 
And ever anon he flitted by, * 
Dim seen by the lightning’s glare. 
The moon, ‘mid luring clouds half hid, 
Was dyed with streaks of darkest red, 


And loud on the shore was heard to break, 

The dash of Dunara’s sullen lake. 

Th’ aitvighted abbot steod aghast 

At the screams that burst upon the blast ; 

For the soul of Dunara he curst not pray, 

For he had dash’d the cross away, : 

And he said that his soul was bound to heij 

By the force of the devil’s mightiest spcil; 

That the fiends and spirits were Waiting 
there, 

To bear him away on the midnight air. 


A shrick was heard might have rous’d the 
dead, 

When the soul of the guilty Dunara fled. 
Scorch’d by the red-wing'd fiery levin, 
Down to its base the tower was riven; 
And where so late a palace smil'd, 
Frowns now a ruin hoar and wild. 

W. 


EPIGRAM, 
ON THE LATE HUGO ARNOT, Esa. 
“6 fPHE Scriptures assure us, much may be 
forgiven, 

* To flesh and to blood by the mercy of 
Ileaven: 

** But I’ve search’d all those books, and texts 
I find none, 

That extend such forgiveness shin and 
to bone *.”” 


ON THE DEATH OF MISS M--G--T S7-A-*T- 
ND art thou likewise gone away, 
Companion of my carly day F 

To the first friend my bosom knew 

Already must I bid adieu ? 

A vicious world’s polluted air, 

Heav'n saw thee much too good to bear, 

And took thee to a purer sky, 

To flourish in thy Maker's eye. 

The worth in thee so early found, 

With merited reward it crown'd 5 

So soon of goodness thou possest, 


* It but remain’d to make thee blest. 


But why for thee should I complailiy 
Tho’ mine the loss, yet thine’s the gains 
‘Too good for earth, heav’n bade thee dies 
And took thee to her native shy. fa 
* The subject of this epigram was 4 pete 
fect walking skeleton. One day he was eat> 
ing a split dried haddock, or, as it 1s called w 
Scotland, a spelding,when the reputed author 
of the above piece of wit came in, * Fe aod 
savs Arnot, J am not starving.” 
own,” observed Mr Erskine, ** 0% 
very like your meat. HIS 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 
Mextco. 
Kitract of a letter from Natchitoches, dated 
May 10, 1812. 

Am not able to detail to you any parti- 

caulars relative to the Revolution in 
Mexico 3 but, generally, that the Revolue 
thooalists are in great force, and advancing 
this way 3 and, it is expected, will cut their 
way through all opposition, so as to open a 
free communication to this place, where 
they will be supplied with arms (if not men,) 
Ac. to enable them to complete the Revolu- 
tion. Colonel Bernard, who left this place 
last fall, for the seat ef our Governinent, 
has returned here again, and some persons 
with him 3 and are communicating with the 
Generals of the revolutionary armies of 
Mexico, relative to future operations. The 
present moment is pregnant with unnortant 
events 3 a few weeks will unfoid them. I 
hone, within six months, to sce the citizens 
of the United States pass and repass as free- 
ly throughout the present Spanish provin- 
Ces, to the South Seas, as they now do 
throng their own country. 

The pass between Mexicoand La-Vera 
Cruz, I believe, continues shut; and the 
Reyolutionists have intercepted all commu- 
nication between Chilbuagna, the residence 
of the Governor-General, and Mexico. The 
troops of the royal party are deserting, and 
coming in here frequently, and say, thatthe 
Ferdinand VIL. party appear to be losing 
ground fast. They have becn trying toengage 
some of the Indiansin their favour, but have 
entirely failed. ‘The Indians are inctined to 
favour the Revolutionists.” 


CaRACCAS. 

Intelligence has been received by the 
British povernment of a counter revo- 
lution in the Spanish provinces of the 
Caraceas, &e. which has terminated favour- 
aay for the mother country. General Miran- 
da endeayoured to make his eseape from 
Laguira in an English schooner to Curagoa, 
but the Commandant preventing his depar- 
ture; he was delivered up to the royal 
party, by whom he was put in close confine- 
ment. The revelition is said to have been 
Produced by the recent earthquakes *, which 


__* See Scots Mag. for August Lest, page 
092, 
Qelodeor, 1812, 
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the patriots considered as 2 judgment from 
for their rebellion against their 
lawful sovereign. A general pardon has 
been proclaimed by General Monteverde to 
all persons implicated in the rebellion. 

The following extract from the New 
York Gazette of the 25th August, eontuins 
some particulars of this sudden revolution : 

** Shortly after the earthquake, the Kccle- 
siastical Body cried out, it was a Visitation 
from Heaven in consequence of disavowing 
allegiance to Ferdinand Vil. and separating 
themselves from the old Spanish Govern- 
ment. ‘The tniluence this body holds over 
the minds of the people is well known, 
This infatuation induced many to believe 
that it was actucily as they represented ; and 
they, withmany persons of note, hela corres- 
pondence, not ouly with the government of 
Porto Rico, but also with the royal troops 
of Coro, commanded by General Monte- 
verde. The consequence was, that he toon 
advantage of the Cistresses and fears of the 
Patriots, at a time when they were absorbed 
in grief tor the loss of their friends and pro- 
perty. ‘The invaders were joined by many 
characters of influence inimical to Hberty. 
At this crisis the wreck of the Patriet army 
assembled, and the command was given to 
the Marquis del Toro, who resigned his 
commission. ‘Phe command was then given 
tv General Miranda, and the army reinfor- 
ced with men and arms. About this time 
Congress evacuated, and the roval army took 
possession of Valentia, after which the army 
retreated to Mearcai, the capture of which 
soon took place, owing, as is supposed, to 
the treachery or inattention of Muranda, 
who retreated to Vittoria, though his army 
amounted to double that of the enemy. 

* Onthe Gihof Juiy, Porto Carello was 
taken by surprise. The loss of this imiport- 
ant sea-port atiorded a pretext to Miranda 
for surrendering, who entered into a secret 
urtiietice, Which led to a private capitula- 
tion, ‘The terms of Miranda’s surrender 
were only known to oncor two of lis par. 
ticular friends. The patricts of Caraccas 
were dissatisticd with his conduct. Every 
patriot, to the last moment, remained per- 
suaded that Miranda had taken care of their 
safety ; but on learning the reverse, they 
fled to Laguira, to einbark on board the 
vessels detained by “Miranda’s embargo, 
which was expected to be repealed ; but on 
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the capitulation being concluded, it was 
continued in the name of General Monte- 
verde. 

** Gen. Miranda arrived at Laguira on the 
30th July, sind ordered the embargo to be 
raised, intending immediately to embark on 
board an English schooner for Curacoa 3 but 
the Commandant refused to do so, made 
him a prisoner, confined him in a dungeon, 
upbraiding him as a traitor; and in this 
exigence he declared himself for Monte- 
verde.” 


BUENOs AYRES. 


Letters and papers from the river Plate, 
of the 7th June 1812, bring the intelligence 
that tranquillity was restored between the 
Portuguese and Spanish colonies. 

It appears that dissentions had arisen, of 
2 very serious nature, at Buenos Ayres, and 
that the indignation both of the Govern- 
ment and the people was strongly excited 
against the English. The consequence had 
been, that our countrymen had taken the 
precaution of shipping off their goods, and 
expected an order from the Provisional 
Government for their departure. 

While things were in thisalariing situa- 
tion, a Portuguese Colonel arrived from Rio 
Janeiro with proposals of accommodation, on 
the urgent remonstrance, as it is supposed, 
of Lord Sirangford, our hesident at the 
Court of the Prince Regent. This officer 
was received with creat distinction, and the 
whole was in a few davs arranged, the 
peace was signed, aod the Britich visitors 
admitted to favour. 


St Dominco. 

Another revolution has taken place in the 
affairs of St Domingo. Letters from thence 
state, that Petion had obtained possession of 
St Mark’s, Cape Nicholas Mole, and Gon. 
naives, and was advancing to possession 
ef Cape Frarcois, Fort Dauphin, and all 
the North. Al! Christophe’s soidiers had 
deserted him, in favour of his rival. Chris. 
tophe had himself fled into the mountains 
with only a handful of men—his sta:? cif. 
cers had abandone? him to join Petion. He 
narrowly escaped the party which was sent 
in pursuit of him, and which he eluded by 
taking refvze in the mountairs, with a few 
followers 

Letters from Jamaica mention that Petion 
had advanced to Cape Franceis with 12,000 
men, and that that seat of his late rival's 
power hed quietly submitted to his authori- 
ty. The garrison consisted only of 300 
men. The treasure which Christophe had 

massed by the most unjust exactions, to 
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the amount of seven millions of dollars, had 
fallen into his hands. Petion, ji is 
had issued a proclamation, declaring thy 
this money should be apptied in esta! lishing 
the affairs of the island. He was extreme. 
ly popular. It was expected he would issue 
a proclamation, recalling ail the former 
white inhabitants. Several vessels filled 
with passengers had gone from Jamaica and 
St Thomas's, under the persuasion that they 
should be protected by the new government: 
Morn Nor, it is said, was the principal fu. 
tress which held out against him. 


SPAIN, 

EXPLOITS ON TILE COASTS OF SPAIN, 

In our Number for July, we slluded ‘to 
some dashing naval exp "oits of Sir H. 
ham and others on several ports of the coast 
of Spain in the possession of the French. The 
following details of these achievements have 
appeared in the London Gazette. 

Copy of a Letter from Captain Usher, of his 
Majesty's ship Lfyacinth, addressed ta 
Commodore Penrose, at Gibreltar, and 
transmitted by the latter to John Wilson 
Croker, Esq. 

** His Majesty's ship Hyacinth, 


“Sin, off Almunecar, May 27, 


** T had the honour to inform you, in my 
letter of the 20th instant, that the Terma- 
gant had destroyed the castle of Nersa, ané 
that the cuerillas camedown from the moun- 
tains and entered the town; I have now tu 
acquaint you, that I went on shore with 
Captain Hamilton, and waited on the guer- 
ila leader, who informed me that the 
French had retreated to Alimunecar, seven 
miles to the eastward, and that they had $00 
men there; and considering himself strong 
enough to attack them, he proposed march- 
ing upon it without loss of time. As 1 was 
desirous to render the guertilas every «ssi 
tance in my power, I promised him to ane 
chor the ships in @ position to place the ene= 
my between our fire, which gave him greet 
satisfaction, and his men great conidences 
i accordingly bore up at four o'clock the 
following evening (20th instant.) with 
Majesty’s ships Termagant and Sasilisk,ane 
anchored at point-blank range before the 
castle, which we silenced in less than ai) 
hour. As the querillas were to have armve ! 
at seven o'clock, and there was no appee 
ence of them et eight, Captain Hainicon 
volunteered to return to Nersa in bis gigs % 
learn if any thing had occurred to prevent 
their moving forward; and at four the 
morning he returned, and informed me¢ 
that a reinforcement which they expected 
had not arrived, and that they wane ce 
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thom before they could adyance. At seven 
o'clock the enemy again wpened his fire, 
having, during the night, mounted a howit- 
zor ina breach made in the covered way to 
the castle; but by ten o'clock he was again 
siienced, and driven with great loss into the 
town, Where they fortified themse!ves in the 
church and houses. Desiros of sparing the 
unfortunate inhabitants, whom the French 
had thus cruelly exposed, IT ceased firing ; 
avd having destroyed a privateer which lay 
atanchor under the castle, [, at two o'clock, 
weighed and ran down to Nersa, for the 
purpose of concerting plans with the cuer- 
On my arrival, had the satisfection 
to meet a division of Ballasteros’s guerillas, 
commanded by Colonel Febrien, an officer 
ofthe truest patriotism, who, partaking of 
all the zeal of his General, invmediately put 
himself and troops et my disposal. The 
roads through the mountains being very 
todious, and as no time was to be lost, I 
resolved to take the imvuntry, consisting of 
about 200, on board; and I ordered the 
cavalry to move forward through the moun- 
tuns immediately, and take a position in the 
rear of the enemy, whilst the infantry, 
with all the small-earm men and marines, 
were to Jand on his flanks. sorry 
the delay of a calm gave the enemy time ta 
learn our combined movement, as he in- 


stantly fled with great precipitation, and. 


joining a corps of 200 at Motril, within 
four miles of Almunecar, he retreated upon 
Grenada. 

** As soon as I arrived at my anchorage, I 
sent Lieutenant Spilsbury and a guerilla 
otficer to hoist the respective flags on the 
castle 3 and immediately began to demolish 
the works, which are exceedingly strong, as 
tis built ona peninsula of high rock, searp- 
ed all round the sea face, and a wall 30 
feet high. At the land side the rock is ex- 
cavated nearly 30 feet deep ard 60 wide, 


narrow drawbridge, which is the 


only entrance into the castle. I intend to 
fill up as much of the ditch as possible by 
springing mines under each bastion. I 
found in the castle two brass 24pounders, 
‘ix iron 28-pounders, a six-pounder, and 
howitzer, which were spiked by the enemy. 
He has ieft a number of deserters, princi- 
pally Germans and Flemings, who inform 
ine that they were the whole ef the foreign- 
ers in this battalion of the 32d regiment ; 
they likewise inform me that they have long 
looked for an opportunity to desert, as they 
Were dragged from their families, and 
forced into the French service; one of them 
has been eight years from his country. 
The enemy's loss was very severe, but cane 
not be ascertained, as the wounded were car- 
ned off in waggons 


“TI feel greatly indebted to Captain Ha- 
milton for the able assistance he rendered 
me, and the judicious position he anchored 
his ships in 3 likewice to Lieutenant French, 
of the Basilisk, who opened and supported a 
wari and well-directed fire upon the 
enemy, while the ships were heaving in 
their springs to bring their broadsides tu 
bear. 

* Tam happy to inform you that we have 
had no loss, except the Termagant one 
man wounded, and the Basilisk one slightly. 
‘The privateer was one of Barbastro’s small 
vessel>, armed with two guns, and 30 or 
$9 men. Lb cannot conclude without inform- 
ing you, that the officers and men, wounded 
sovrecently at Malaga, came to their quarters. 
Lieutenant Spilsbury, whose wound is still 
open, and Mr Bell the boatswain, who lost 
his arm, did not spare themselves. 

** IT have the honour to be, &c. 
Tuos. User.” 


To Commodore Penrese, Gibraltar. 


? 
’ 


Extract of a Letter from Major-General Ross 
to Mujor General Cooke, dated Carthage- 
na, May 22. 1812. 


** My letter, No. 17, of the 16th instant, 
would advise you of the progress of a com- 
bined expedition to the northward of this, 
according to the information which I had 
received up, to that date. The result has 
now justified the synguine hopes that every 
one entertained of the success of operations 
carried on under the direction of an officer 
of the zeal and ability possessed by Captain 
Adam, of his Majesty’s ship Invincible. — 
Nothing could be better timed than the 
movements of General Freire, who, in con- 
sequence of the information I sent to Gen. 
O'Donnell, made an attack upon the enemy, 
and drove him from Baza on the 13th, the 
same day en which the foree under the com- 
mand ot Captain Adam appeared off Alme- 
ria; that officer having judiciously taken 
time to send on shore, at sume distance from 
the place, to ascertain the strength, position, 
and mevements of the enemy, learned that 
they were in the place to the number of 
four or five hundred, including cavalry, and 
had not as yet made any detachments to 
assist in opposing General Friere, but early 
on the I4th instant it appears that the 
French General had sent three couriers to 
Almeria (n> doubt ignorant of this expedi- 
tien) to order the gurrison to join him im- 
mediately, which it proceeded to do accord. 
ingiy, ard as it marched out, Captain Adam 
landed the three hundred Spanish troops he 
had with him, under the command of 

Colonel 
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sitnated upon an almost ineecessible rock, 
and all the sea defences and batteries which 
protected the anchorage of this place, and 
formed a secure resort for the numerous 
privateers which hed been long an annoys 
ance to the British and Spanish trade on 
this coast. 

Captain Adam has also embarked all the 
serviceable guns, carriages ard ordnance 
stores he fourd in the place, totally destroys 
ing the remainder, and was bu ily employed 
on these services, and in forwarding the 
embarkation of a quantity of sulpbur and 
lead from the King’s mines, at six leagues 
from that place, under the direction of a 
Spanish Intendente, who kad joined him 
with one hundred cavalry from Nitar, when 
he wrote to me on the 18th instant, in an- 
swer (o ihe express T sent to him by a gun- 
boat, to acquaint him of General Frier’s re- 
treat before a superior force of the enemy at 
Eliza. General O'Donnell was with me 
here two days, when he received dispatches 
from General Fricre ond Colonel Alveor, 
informing him, that the inhabitants of Al- 
meria had received the Spanish troops with 
the most enthusiastic 
patriotism on their entering that place on 
the 14th instant; and as by the destruction 
of the fortifications, that port can no longer 
be useful to the eneciny, either as a safe ren- 
dezvous for privateers, and their prizes, or 
as a point @’appui to the right flank of their 
advanced position, from whence they have 
hitherto annoyed Genera! O’Donnell’s army, 
it is to be hoped that these loyal inhabitants 
will be relieved irom any future visits of 
their tyrannical oppressors, when the Spa- 
nish troops are withdrawn. 

Admiralty-Ofi. Cs July 4.1812 

Admiral Lord Keith has transmitted to 
John Wilson Croker, Esq. a letter from 
Captain Sir Home Popham, dated on board 
his Majesty's ship Venerable, off Lequitio, 
the 21st of last month, giving an account of 
an attack made upon the French treeps in 
possession of that place by the Spanish 
guerillas, aided by Sir Home, and the offi- 
cers and men of his Majesty's ships under 
his orders. 

The enemy had possession of a hill fort 
commending the town, calculated to resist 
any body of infantry ; and also two hundred 
men po-ted in a fortified convent within the 
town, the walls of which were impervious 
to any thing less than an eighteen-pounder. 

The convent might have been destroyed 


demonstrations of 
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Colonel Alvcor, and took possession of the 
place. The consequence of this has been, that 
Captain Adam has been enabled to take or 
Gestroy a privateer and her two prizes; to 
blow up the castle of San Ehne, which is 


by the ships; Tut as the town wonid hate 
materially ane as the guns of the 
Venerable made no visib le impr 
the fort, it was determine 
tery on a hille jus ite to the whic 


on 


t! encm Cop side? red < qa Incec 
to cannon, and in that conhdcnee resied 
security. 


A gun was eccordirgly janded the 
forenoon of the 2001 (eblely by the ox 
tions of Lieutenant Groves, of the Verner. 


bie.) netwiihsianding the sea was brea: ing 
with such vielepce aguinst the 
foot of the hill, that it wes doubtful whetha 


a beat could get near enough for ibet pur 
pose. It was then hove up 2 short distance 
by a moveable capstan 5 but this wos found 
so tedious, that men and bullecks were sent 
for to draw it; and it was at lergth dragced 
to the summit of the hill by thirty-six pair 
of bullocks, four In indred euerilas, and 
one hundred seamen, headed by the Ho- 
nourable Captain Bouverie. it was imme- 
diately mounted, and fired its first shet at 
four in the afternoon. 

The gun was so admirably served, that, 
at sunset, @ proecticable breach was made in 
the wall of the fort, and the guerillas vo- 
luntecred to storm it. The first party was 
repulsed, but the second gained possession 
Without any considerable loss : severe! of the 
enemy escaped on the opposite side, and got 
into the convent. 

In the course of the evcning the sea abated 
a little, and a landing upon the island of St 
Nicholas was effected, though with some 
difficulty, by Licutenant O'Reilly, of the 
Surveillante : marines were a!-o landed from 
that shin, the Medusa, and Rhin, with a 
earronade from each ship; cud Captain 
Malcolm took the command cf the island 
during the night, whilst Captain Sit George 
Collier was in the Venerable’s buttery ol 
the hill. 

At dawn of the 21st, a twenty-four poun- 
der was brought to the east side of the 
town, within two hundred yerds of the cons 
vent, and another was in the act of being 
landed upon St Nicholas to he mbard it, 
when the French Con mandant Gillort, Chef 
de Battalion, beat a parley, and su rrendered 
With the remainder of his party, cons) ting 
of two hundred and ninety men of the 119th 
regiment. 

"The enemy's loss had not been ascertain 
ed, but it was supposed to be consice: rable, 
as the guerillas, who were better pe sted, 
and fired with more celerity, had fiity=siX 
men killed or wounded. Not a man was 
hurt in his Majesty's squadron, either by 
the surf or the enemy. 

Tlere are two eightecn-pounders moune 


ted on the fort, and three small guns in the 
barracks 
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herracks; the latter, with the mushets, 
were given to the guerillas, who were also 
supplied with every deseription of military 
stores of Which they stocd in need. The 
guns in the fort were rendered useless, the 
fort destroyed, and the convent blown up. 

Sir Home Popham commends in high 
terms the conduct of ail the officers and 
men employed on this oceasion 5 and exe 
presses his sense of the assistance rendered 
by Sir Howard Douglas and General Car- 
rol. who had embarked in the Vererabte, 
aad volunicered their services wherever they 
could be employed. 


Admiralty-Ofice, July 14, 


Admiral Lord Keith has transmiited to 
John Wilson Croker, Esq. a letter from 
Captain Sir Home Popham, of his Majesty’s 
ship the Venerable, dated near the bar of 
Bilboa, the 25th of last month, giving an 
account of his proceedings subsequent to the 
surrender of the French troops at Lequitio, 
as stated in the Gazeite of the 4th instant. 

In the afternoon of the 20th, the enemy 
had collected about eleven huydred men in 
ihe neighbourhood of the above place, but 
on hearing from the peasantry that two 
thousand men had been landed from the 
English squadron, they retired 3 and inter- 
cepted letters were transmitted to Sir Home 
Popham, by which the Commandant of 
Guernico was instructed to prepare rations 
for a French General, and two thousand six 
hundred of the Imperial guards. 

On the 24d, in the afternoon, the squad- 
ron being on its way to co-operate in an ate 
tack intended to be made by a Spanish 
General upon Bilboa, and the wind being 
unfavourable for getting round Machichace, 
a pert of the squadron fetched the anchor- 
age of Bermeo, and parties were prepared 
to land by six in the evening. The enemy 
were found to have retired, leaving a smail 
nagazine of provisions in a fortified convent, 
which was taken possession of, and distribu- 
ted to the poor, and the ships in want of 
Water were completed. ‘The battery on the 
hill of Bermeo, consisting of five eighteen- 
pounders, was destroyed, and the guns ren- 
dered useless, and all the fortified places of 
Which the enemy had had possession, were 
blown up. 


On the 24th, the Venerable arrived off 


Piencia, where parties from the Rhin and 
Meduso were destroying the works; and 
some of his Majesty’s vessels were imme- 
diately dispatched to commence the opera- 
tions of dismantling the batteries, and de- 
Stroying the guns on each side of the inlet 
below the bar of the Bilboa river. 

In the afternoon of the same day, Sir 
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Home Popham landed at Algorta, with the 
Captains of the squadron, General Corrol 
and Sie Howard Douglas, ane av detachment 
of the reval marine force, uider his orders 3 
but, as the country was particularly close, 
and calculated for a surprise, they re-eme 
barked before night. The castle of Galea 
was destroyed by Ceptain Bloye 5 it consist- 
ed of cight eighteen and twenty-four pound- 
ers: the guard-house and gun-carriages 
were burnt, and the trunnions knocked off 
the guns. The batteries of Algorta and 
were destroyed by Lieutenants 
Gries and O'Reilly, the former mounting 
ve clehteen-pounders, and the letter four. 
On ihe opposite side of the inlet, the bat- 
teries of El Campillo las Quersas and Nebiles, 
mounting eleven guus, eizhtcen and twenty- 
four-pounders, were destroved by Lieuten- 
ants Coleman aad Arbuthnot. 

On the 25th, at dawn, parties of the 
enemy were seen advancing, and, at five, 
tered the destroyed batteries of Algorta, 
but soon retired from thence on the squa- 
dron’s making a disposition to stand up the 
inlet. They afterwards formed on the plain, 
and were found to consist of two thousand 
men at Algorta, while dour hundred were 
sent to Puerta Galetta. Three of his Ma- 
je iy’s sloops closed with the fort at the lat- 
ter place, silenced it, and drove the enemy 
from it. Sir Home expresses his belief that 
the enemy’s corps was the one for which, 
rations had been ordered at Guernico, and 
which was therefore completely diverted 
from its original destination. 

Sir Home Popham concludes by com- 
mending the zeal and exertions of the ofli- 
cers under his orders on these several occa- 
sions, in ail which the squadron has not hed 
a single man hurt. 

Admiralty-Office, July 26. 

Admiral Lord Keith has transmitted to 
John Wilson Croker, Esq. dispatches from 
Captain Sir Home Popham, of his Majesty’s 
ship Venerable, giving an account of his 
farther proceedings subseyuent to those re- 
ported in his former letters, and inserted in 
the Gazette of the 14th instant. On the 


2d, the squadron under his orders being off 


Guctara, an attack was intended to be made 
upon that place, and two companies of Roy- 
al Marines were landed under Major Wil- 
liams, accompanied by General Carrol, for 
the purpose of reconnoitring; but some 
parties of the enemy being discovered cros~ 
sing the hills, and the guerillas, whose co» 
operation had been expected, being engaged 
with the enemy in a different quarter, the 
plan of attack was relinquished, and the 
marines re-embarked, but without — 
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The guerillas had been employed in an ac- 
tion with a detachment of the enemy con- 
dlucting eighty prisoners from Asturias. 
Une hundred and thirty of the enemy were 
stated to have been killed, and fifty taken, 
who had been left wounded on the field of 
battle, and the Spanish prisoners were li- 
berated. On the 6th Sir Home Popham ar- 
rived off Castro, where a 24 pounder and a 
company of marines had been landed by Sir 
George Collier from the Surveiitante, to as- 
sist Colonel Longa in an attack ou the place. 
information was however received of the 
approach of 2500 French troops, whose ar- 
rival obliged Longa to retire, and the parties 
landed from the squadron were again re- 
embarked without loss. Inthe evening the 
enemy were seen marching into the town. 
On the 7th the enemy were driven from the 
town by the fire of the squadron, and took 
post on the hills, and preparations were 
made for a lending and attack on the castle 
onthe folowing mornin, which according- 
Sy took place on the sth, when the com- 
mancant of the castle surrendered with 150 
men, the remainder of the enemy's force 
having marched towards Larido. 'Twenty- 
six guus of ciff-rent sizes were found jn the 
town and custie of Castro; those in the 
former were withdrawn, and the latter was 
put into a state of defence, and garrisoned 
by the marines and Spanish artillerymen of 
the Iris, Captain Christian. On the 10th 
‘the squadron proceeded off Puerta Galletta, 
to co-operate in an attack upon it with the 
Spanish troops under Longa; and on the 
Jith much firing was kept up against the 
batteries ; but the enemy being found to be 
stronger than the Spaniards had exnected, 
the attack was abandoned. During the 
morning, Captain Boyle, of the Lyra, lend- 
ed with a party of marines, and knocked off 
the trunnions of the guns in the Bagona 
hattery, and destroyed ene mounted on a 
height. On the 12th, the Venerable an- 
chored off Castro, which had been feebly 
attacked by the enemy the evening before 5 
one of the imperial guards was wounded, 
and brought in a prisoner. Cn the Toth 
the enemy’s moveable column having been 
drawn by a feint to Santona, from whence 
it could not reach Guetaria in Jess than four 
days,. another attack was intended to be 
made upon the latter place, in concert with 
the guerillas uncer Don Gaspar, and with 
the promised aid of one of the battalions 
under General Mina. Farly in the morn- 
ing of the 18th, one 24 pounder under 
Lieutenant Groves, and a howziter under 
Lieutenant Lawrence, of the marine artil- 
ery, were landed from the Venerable, and 
mounted on a hill to the westward of Gue- 
taria, under the directions of Captain Mal- 
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colm, of the Rhin, while the honaurelte 
Captain Bouverie Innded with two guns 
(one short 24-pounder and one twelve. 
pounder carronace) from the Medusa, ang 
after many difficulties in drawing them un, 
mounted them on the top cf a hill to the 
eastward. The Venerable’s guns began 
firing at noon, and continued till stnsset, 
when those of the enemy on that sie were 
silenced; and the Medusa’s were but in 
readiness to open on the following mor. 
ing. During the night, however, intelli. 
genee was received of the approach of a 
body of French treons, which afterwards 
proved to be a division of between two and 
three thousand mon, that had just arrived 
at Saint Sebastian’s fromm France, and was 
immediately sent forward by forced marches 
to Guetaria. The uncertainty with respect 
to the enemy’s foree, and the disposition of 
the guerillas to cppose their advance, pre- 
vented the re-embarkation of the guns and 
men landed from the squadron, until the 
retreat of the Spaniards, after some skir- 
mishing with the superior numbers of the 
French, in which the latter are stated to 
have suffered severely. Captain Bouverie 
then destroyed the two guns from the Me- 
cusa, and re-emiarked with all his men, 
and every thing belonging to the guns— 
Capiain Malcolin was detained longer by a 
message brovght to him by one of Don 
Gaspar’s aid-de-camps, stating that the ene- 
my had been beaten back, and urging him 
to remain in his battery 3 finding, however, 
that the enemy was advancing fast, he gave 
orders to re-embark, and brought off hs 
party, with the exception of three midsiip- 
men and twenty-nine men, who were taken 
prisoners, but fortunately without having 
one man killed or woundec. Sir Home 
Popham had sent to propose an exchange 
of the men taken on this occasicn foy some 
of the French prisoners on board the squa 
dron, and was in hopes of proceeding m 
this proposal. The Spaniards lost a captaun 
of artillery, and had a serjeant and ten men 
badly wounded. ‘Those in want of surgica 
aid were received on board the Venerable. 
The detachment expected from General 
Mina’s army arrived the morning after the 
action, and joined Don Gaspar, having 
marched eighteen Spanish leagues in two 
days. 


LORD WELLINGTON’S ARMY. 

The accounts received since our last. of 
the progress of Marquis Wellington’s army, 
have been published in the following official 
bulletins : 

Downing Strect, Sept. 94, 1812. 
Lord Wellington left Madrid on the 


1st inst. to direct the movements of the 
troops 
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troops which he had ordered to be collected 
at Arivalo. 

‘They moved from Arivalo on the 4th, 
and passed the Douro on the Oth, at the 
fords of Herrara and El Albiago. Foy, find- 
ing Astorga had surrendered, returned to 
the Esla, and marched upon Carvajalar, 
with the view of cutting of the Portuguese 
militia, employed under the Conde D’Ama- 
rante, in the blockade of Zamora. The 
j.ieut.-<General made good his retreat, with- 
out loss, to the frontiers of Portugal. Foy 
carried off the garrisen of Zamora, on the 
29th ult. and marchéd for 'Tordesillas. The 
conduct of the Conde D’Amarante and his 
troops merits particular attention. 

The whole remains of the Army of Por- 
tugal are collected between Valladolid and 
Tordesillas. Their advanced guard was 
posted on the Gili at La Cisterniga. The 
allied troops moved forward on the 7th— 
The enemy retired from Cisterniga during 
the night; abandoned it on Lord Welling- 
ton’s approach 3 and crossed the Pisuerga, 
and blew up the bridge. ‘They were closely 
followed through the town by Col. Ponson- 
by, with detachments of the 12th Light 


Dragoons. ‘They returned along the right . 


of the Pisuerga to Duenas. When General 
Foy moved towards Astorga, the army of 
Gallicia retired. Since his march on the 
Douro, they have advanced to the Esla. 

T he Empecinado has informed Lord 
Wellington that General Villa Campo had 
taken prisoners 1000 men, who had been 
a the gurrison, and had evacuated Cuenca, 
ster the surrender of the Retiro. 


STORMING OF FORT ST MICHAEL. 
Downing Street, Oct. 5. 


The Messenger Neates arrived this 
morning with dispatches from the Marquis 
of Wellington, dated Villa de Toro, near 
Burgos, September 21, 1812. His Lord- 
ship had been joined on the 16th at Pam- 
paca ky three divisions of infantry and a 
small body of cavalry of the army of Galli- 
Cla, under the Cuptain-General Castanos.— 
On the 17th, the enemy took a strong posi- 
hon behind Celada de! Camino, trom which 
they retired in the night. 
wi The enemy having left a garrison of 
«200 men in the Casile of Burgos, conti- 
hued his retreat through that town to Bre- 
Viesca, leaving some stores, and a large 
quantity of wheat and harley. On the morn- 
lug of the 19th, the Marguis of Wellington 
passed the river Arlanzon, and the enemy ’s 
Outposts were immediately driven in. At 
Might the horn-work which they had con- 
structed on the hill of St Michael, command- 
‘3g part of the Castle, and which they had 


occupied in force, was stormed and carried. 
Three pieces of cannon, | Captain, and 62 
men were taken. 

The allied loss was severe. On the part 
of the British, 3 Officers and 44 men were 
killed, and 11 Officers and 241 men were 
wounded. 

KILLED. 

Maj. Pierrepoint, Assistant Quarter-Mas- 
ter-General, Permanent Stat! 

Liout. Gregorson, 42d Regt. Ist Batt. 

Milne, ditto ditto. 
WOUNDED. 

Captain Williamson, 42d Regt. Ist Bat- 
talion, slightly; Captain M*henzie, ditto, 
ditto, severely ; Capt. Davidson, ditto, ditto, 
slightly; Licut. Fraser, ditto, ditto, severely ; 
Lieut. James Stewart, ditto, ditto, slightly ; 
Volunteer, John Lane, ditto, ditto, severe- 
ly. Captain Dudgeon, 58th Regiment, 2d 
Battalion, stightly ; Lieut. Carter, ditto, dit- 
to, severely. Lieut. O*Heher, Regt. 
Sth Battalion, severely. Lieut. Grant, 79th 
Regiment, Ist Battalion, severely. Lieut 
M'Donald, ditto, ditto, severely, since 


UNSUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON BURGOS. 


War Department, Downing Strect, 
Oct. 11. 1812. 


It appears, by a dispatch received this 
morning, from the Marquis of Wellington, 
dated Villa Toro, 27th ult. that, on the 22d, 
his Lordship directed an attempt to be made 
to storm the exterior iine of the enemy’s 
works at Burgos. The detachments of the 
Portuguese troops, who attacked on the 
flank, were so strongly opposed, that they 
could not make any progress; und the at- 
tack in front by the British was not perse- 
vered in. 

Marshall Soult left Granada on the 
15th ult. and, it is said, marches by Cara- 
vaca upon Valencia. General Ballasteros 
entered Granada the 17th. 

The town of Consuegra surrendered by 
capitulation to General Elio on the 22d. 

Yotal British loss—1 Major, 2 Captains, 
1 Lieutenant, 1 Ensign, 2 serjeants, and 47 
rank and tile, kitled—6 Captains, 4 Licute. 
nants, J] Ensign, 10 serjeants, and 217 rank 
and file, wounded. 

KILLED. 

Major Lawrie, 79th foot, Ist battalion. 

Captain Scharnhorst, 2d line battabon, 
King’s German Legion. 

Lieutenant Hansing, ditto, ditto. 

Ensign Cullen, 42d foot, Ist battalion. 

Captain Williams, Royal Engineers. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieutenant M*Kinnoa, Ist battalion 42d 
foot, severely. 

Liew. 
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Lieutenant Rossing, Ist [ne batialion, 
King’s German Legicn, severely. 

Captaia Breymann, 2d ditto, ditto, slight- 
ly. 

Captain Fraser, Ist battalion Coldstream 
Guaris, severely. 

Ensign Halil, 
slightiy. 

Lieutenant Stewart, 61st foot, acting 
gineer, severely. 

Captain Williamson, Ist battalion 42d 
foot, severely. 

Lieutenant Walton, 2d ditto, 24th foot, 
severely, since dead. 

Captain royal artillery, slightly. 

Captain Kenny, 9th regiment, acting en- 
gincer, dangerously. 

Captain Marshall, Ist battalion 79th foot, 
slightly. 


Ist batt. 3d Foot Guards, 


CAPTURE OF SEVILLE. 
Downing Strect, Sept. 23. 1812. 

It appears, by a dispatch from Major- 
General Cooke, dated Cadiz, 30th August, 
that on the 27th, the city of Seville was ta- 
ken by assault, by the corps under General 
La Cruz and Colonel Skerrit, It was de- 
fended by eight French bettalions and two 
regiments of cavalry. The enemy left be- 
hind them valuable captures of horses, bage 
gage, and money. Their joss has been very 
considerable, several officers, 2U0 prisoners, 
and two field-pieces, were also taken. 

The rapidity of the movements of the 
allied troops prevented the destruction of the 
bridge, which would have rendered success 
extremely difficult. Nothing can exceed 
the good behaviour of the w hole of the al- 
licd troops, and the joy of the inhabitants. 

The loss of the British consisted of Licu- 
tenant Brett, royal artillery, and one man 
killed; Lieutenant Lewellyn, of the 95th 
regiment, and 12 men wounded. 


General Maitland with his army had, on 
his landing, marched into the interior, but 
subsequently fell back upon Alicant, in con- 
sequence of the junction of Joseph Boneparte 
with Suchet, at Valencia. General Mait- 
land remained at Alicant on the 5th Sep- 
tember. 

When Soult abandoned the siege of Ca- 
diz, he collected his troops and marched 
upon Granada, leaving a small force in Se- 
ville, which, as has been already stated, was 
defeated and driven out of that place by the 
troops under Colonel Skerrett. Soult left 
Granada upon the 15th Sept. and effected a 
junction with Suchet on the 20th, at Jumil- 
la. Ballasteros, following Soult closely, 
entered Granada on the 17th. 

General Hill was at Toledo on the 23¢, 
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and was expected 


at Madrid by the end ce 
Sey vember, 


ae end of 
Mate ‘fa Was evacuated by the French on 
the 27th of August, the 
marched to join Soult. 
It is caleulated that the forces of Soult, 
Suchet, and Bonaparte, exceed 
40,000 effective men, 


gwrison whereof 


THE NORTHERN WAR, 
DREADFUL BATTLE IN RUSSTA—BURNING 
or moscow, &c. 

A pitched battle has been fought in Rus- 
sia, the result of which has unfortunately 
been dreadful to the cause of that country. 
The Isth, 19th, and 26th French bulletins 
present a picture of the horrors of war, per- 
haps unparaiicled in history. 

After the actions of Smolensk and Valenti. 
na, the Russians continued to retreat, follow. 
ed by the French, until the dih September, 
when they were come up within a position 
with their right on the Moskwa, and their 
left on the left bank of the Kolagha. The 
force on each side amounted to 130,000 
men. On that day seme skirmishing toc 
place 5 and the next was chiefly employed in 
reconnoitering, and in preparatic ns for the 
dreadful battle, which was fought the day 
following ; and which is thus descrilved in the 
EIGHTELONTH BULLETIN OF 

ARMY. 

On the 7th, at two in the morning, the 
Emperor was surrounded by the Movshals 
in the position taken the evening beivrt 
At half-past five o’clock the sun rose \ith- 
out clouds—it had rained the pre’ vedling 
evening. ** This is the sun of Austeriitz, 
said the Emperor. Tho’ but the month ¢! 
September, it was as cold as a December in 
Moravia. The army received the omen 
the drum beat—and the following order 
the day was read: 

** Soldiers, behold the field of battle you 
have so much desired, henecforth victory 
depends on you ! It is necessary to 
will give us plen ity, good G for the 
winter, anda : peedy return your ( 
Behave yourselves as you did at 

at Vriedland, V itepsk, at Smolensx--wie 
that the latest post: rity may speak cf} 
conduct this day with pride—that i it may 
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der the walls of Moscow.’ 
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Prince Poniatowsky, who was on the 
right, put himself in motion to turn the fo- 
rest on which the enemy rested his left.— 
The Prince of Eckmuh! marched on the 
skirt of the forest, the division Compans at 
the head. ‘Two batteries of 60 cannon each, 
commanding the enemy’s position, had been 
constructed in the night. 

At six o'clock General Count Sorbier, who 
had armed the battery on the right with the 
artillery of the reserve of the guard, com- 
menced the fire. General Pernetty, with 
30 pieces of cannon, put himself at the head 
of the division Compans, (4th of the Ist 
corps,) who skirted the wood, turned the 
head of the enemy’s position. At half-past 
six General Compans was wounded, at se- 
ven the Prince of Eckmuhl had his horse 
killed. The attack advanced, the musketry 
commenced. 

The Vice-Roy, who formed our left, at- 
tacked and carried the village of Borodino, 
which the enemy could not defend, that 
village being on the Jeft bank of the Ko- 
logha. At seven the Marshal Duke of El- 
chingen put himself in motion, and under 
the protection of 60 pieces of cannon, which 
General Foucher had placed the evening be- 
fore against the enemy’s centre, bore upon 
the centre. A thousand pieces of cannon 
spread death on all sides. 

At eight o’clock the positions of the ene- 
my were carried, his redoubts taken, and 
ur artillery crowned his heights. ‘The ad- 
vantage of position which the enemy’s bat- 
teries had enjoved for two hours, now be- 
longed to us. The parapets which had been 
vecupied against us during the attack were 
now to our advantage. The enemy saw the 
battle lost, which he thought had only com- 
menced. A part of his artillery was taken; 
the rest was withdrawn to his lines in the 
rear. In this extremity he attempted to 
restore the combat, and to attack with all 
his masses those strong positions which he 
was unable to protect. Three hundred 
pieces of French cannon placed on these 
heights, thundered upon his masees, and his 
soldiers died at the foot of those parapets 
Which they had raised with so much labour, 
and as a protecting shelter. , 

The King of Naples, with the cavalry, 
made various charges. The Duke of EI- 
chingen covered himself with glory, and dis- 
played as much intrepidity as coolness. The 
Emperor ordered a charge of the front, the 
right in advance; this movement made us 
masters of three parts of the field of battle. 
Prince Poniatowsky fought in the wood 
with various success. 

There still remained to the enemy his re- 
doubts to the right. General Count Morand 
inarcbed thither, and carried them ; but at 

October 1812. 
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nine in the morning, attacked on all sides, 
he could not maintain himself there. The 
enemy, encouraged by this advantage, made 
his reserve and his last troops advance to try 
his fortuneagain. The Imperial Guards forme 
ed a part of them. He attacked our centre, 


which formed the pivot to our right. Fora 


moment it was feared that he might carry the 
village which was burnt ; the division Friant 
advanced thither; eighty pieces of French 
cannon immediately arrest, and then anni- 
hilate the enemy’s columns, which stood for 
two hours in close order, under the chain 
shot, not daring to advance, unwilling to res 
tire, and renouncing the hopes of victory.— 
The King of Naples decided their uncertain- 
ty. He caused the 4th corps of cavalry to 
make a charge, who penetrated through the 
breaches which our cannon shot had made 
in the condensed masses of the Russians, 
and the squadrons of their cuirassiers ; they 
dispersed on all sides. The General of Di- 
vision Count Caulaincourt, Governor of the 
Emperor's pages, advanced at the head of 
the 5th regiment of Cuirassiers, overthrew 
every thing, and entered the redoubt on the 
left by its gorge. From this moment there 
was no Jonger any uncertainty. The battle 
was gained. He turned upon the enemy 
the 21 pieces of cannon which were found 
in the redoubt. Count Caulaincourt, who 
had distinguished himself in this fine charge, 
has terminated his career. He fell dead, 
struck by a bullet; a glorious death, and 
worthy to be enviec. 

It was now two in the afternoon; the 
enemy had lost all hopes: the battle was 
ended, the cennonade still continued ; the 
enemy fought for retreat and safety, but no 
longer for victory. 

The loss of the enemy is enormous; from 
12 to 13,000 men, and from $8 to 9000 Rus- 
sian horses, have been counted on the field 
of batile 3 sixty pieces of cannon and 5000 
prisoners have remained in our power. We 
have had 2500 killed, and thrice that num- 
ber wounded. Our total loss may be estis 
mated at 10,000 men; that of the enemy, 
at from 40 to 50,000. Never was there 
seen such a field of battle. Out of six dead 
bodies, there were five Russians for one 
Frenchman. Forty Russian Generals were 


killed, wounded, or taken; Gen. Bragration 


was wounded. We have lost the General 
of Division Montbrun, killed by a cannon- 
ball ; General Count Caulaincourt, who was 
sent to occupy his place was killed by a 

shot of the same kind, an hour afterwards. 
The Generals of Brigade Compere, Plau- 
zonne, Marion, and Hurat, were killed ; se- 
ven or eight Generals were wounded, the 
most of them slightly. The Prince of Eck- 
muhl has received no injury. The French 
truops 
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troops covered themselves with glory, and 
displayed their great superiority to the Rus- 
sian troops. 

Such, in a few words, is a sketch of the 
battle of Moskwa, fought a few leagues in 
the rear of Mojaisk, and 25 leagues from 
Moskow, near the little river Moskwa. We 
fired sixty thousand cannonshot, which are 
already replaced by the arrival of 800 artil- 
lery-carts, which passed Smolensk previous 
to the battle. All the woods and villages 
from the field of battle to this place are cov- 
ered with dead and wounded. We have 
found here 2000 killed or amputated Rus- 
sians. 

A number of Generals and Colonels are 
prisoners. 

The Emperor was never exposed ; neither 
the foot nor horse-guards were engaged, or 
Jost a single man. The victory was never 
uncertain. Had the enemy, when driven 
from his entrenchments, not endeavoured to 
retake them, our loss would have been great- 
er than his; but he destroyed his army by 
keeping it from 8 o’clock until two, under 
the fire of our batteries, and in obstinately 
attempting to regain that which was lost. 
This was the cause of his immense loss. 

Every one distinguished himself. The 
King of Naples, and the Duke of Elchin- 
gen, were peculiarly conspicuous. 

The artillery, and particularly that of the 
guards, surpassed itself. The actions which 
have rendered this day illustrious shall be 
made known in detailed reports. 


NINETEENTH BULLETIN OF THE GRAND 
ARMY. 


Moscow, September 16, 


After the battle of Moskwa, the French 
army pursued the enemy upon Moscow, by 
the three routes, Mojaisk, Svenigorod, and 
Kalouga. 

The King of Naples was on the 9th at 
Koubiaskoe, the Viceroy at Rouza, and 
Prince Poniatowsky at Ferminskoe. The 
head-quarters were on the 12th transferred 
from Mojaisk to Peselina ; on the 13th they 
were at the castle of Berwska; on the 14th, 
at mid-day, we entered Moscow. The ene- 
my had raised on. the Sparrow Mountain, 
two wersts from the city, some redoubts, 
which he abandoned, 

The city of Moscow is as large as Pa- 
ris ; it is an extremely rich city, full of pa- 
laces of all the Nobles of the Empire. The 
Russian Governor, Rostopchin, wished to 
ruin this fine city. He had armed 3000 
Maiefactors, whom he had taken from the 
dungeons ; he also summoned together 6000 
satellites, and distributed arms among them 
from the arsenal. 


Historical Affairs. 


became known. 


Our advanced guard arrived in the cen. 
tre of the city, was received by a fire of mus. 
ketry, which issued from the Kremlin. The 
King of Naples ordered a battery of a few 
pieces of cannon to be opened, dispersed this 
rabble, and took possession of the Kremlin. 
We have found in the arsenal 60,000 new 
muskets, and 120 pieces of cannon, on their 
carriages. The most complete anarchy 
reigned in the city ;—some drunken mad. 
men ran through its different quarters, and 
every where set fire to them. The Gover. 
nor Rostopcehin had caused all the merchants 
and shop-keepers to be carried off, through 
whose instrumentality order might have 
been re-established. More than 400 French 
and Germans were arrested by his orders; 
in fine, he had taken the precaution of car- 
rying off the firemen with the fire engines; 
so that the most complete anarchy has de- 
solated this great and fine city, and the 
tlames are devouring it. We have found in 


_ it considerable resources of every kind. 


The Emperor is lodged in the Kremlin, 
which is the centre of the city, like a kind 
of citadel, surrounded by high walls. Thirty 
thousand wounded or sick Russians are in 
the hospitals, abandoned without succour, 
and without nourishment. 

The Russians acknowledge that they 
lost fifty thousand men in the battle of the 
Moskwa. Prince Bagration was mortally 
wounded. A list has been made of the 
Russian Generals wounded or killed in the 
battle ; it amounts to between forty-five and 
fifty. 


TWENTIETH BULLETIN OF THE GRAND 
ARMY. 
Moscow, 17th Sept. 


The Russians celebrated Te Deum for the 
battle of Polotsk : Te Deum was sung for 
the battle of Riga, for the battle of Ostrov- 
no, and for that of Smolensko. According 
to the Russian accounts they were every 
where conquerors, and drove the French 
far from the fieid of battle. 

It was in the midst of the Russian 7¢ 
Deums that the army arrived at Moscow. 
They thought themselves conquerors, a 
least they endeavoured to make the popu- 
Jace think so, but well informed persons 
knew what was passing. 

Moscow is the intrepot of Asia and of Eu 
rope.—Her warehouses were immense 
Every house was provisioned for eight 
months. It was only the evening befores 
and the day of our entrance, that the dan- 
We found in the 
house of the miscrable Rostopchin, pape™ 
and a letter half written. He fled without 
finishing it. Moscow, one of the finest and 
richest cities in the world, is no more- Pa 
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On the 14th the Russians set fire to the 
Fxchange, to the Bazar, and the Hospital. 
The l6ih a violent wind rose—3 or 400 
Russians set fire to the city in 500 different 
places at the same time, by order of the 
Governor Rostopchin. Five-sixths of the 
houses are of wood—the fire spread with a 
prodigious rapidity. It was an ocean of 
flames. Churches, of which there were 
1600, above 1000 palaces, immense maga- 
zines, nearly all have fallen a prey to the 
flames. 

The Kremlin has been preserved. This 
loss is incalculable to Russia, for her com- 
merce, and for her nobility, who had left all 
behind. We are not over-rating its value 
at several milliards. About 100 of these in- 
cendiaries have been caught, and they all 
declare they acted by orders of Rostopchin 
and the director of the police. Thirty thou- 
sand sick and wounded Russians have ,been 
burnt. The richest commercial houses in 
Russia have been ruined. The shock must 
be considerable. The clothing, the maga- 
Zines, and the appointments of the Russian 
army, have all been consumed—they have 
Jost every thing. Nothing was removed, 
because it was always thought impossible 
for us to reach Moscow, and they were wil- 
ling to deceive the people. 

When they saw all in the hands of the 
French, they conceived the horrible project 
of destroying by fire this first metropolis— 
this holy city, the centre of the empire ; and 
they reduced to poverty its wealthy inhabi- 
tants. This is the crime of Rostopchin, exes 
cuted by felons liberated from prisons. 

The resources which the army have found 
are thus considerabiy diminished. How- 


ever, we have found, and are finding, many © 


necessaries. All the cellars were preserved 
from the fire, and the inhabitants during 
the Inst 24 hours saved many valuables. 
They endeavoured to stop the progress of 
the fire, but the Governor had taken the 
horrid precaution to withdraw or destroy all 
the fire engines. 

_The army is recovering from its fatigues. 
We have abundance of bread, of potatoes, 
of cabbages, und other garden stuffs, of meat, 
of saited provisions. of wine, of brandy, of 
Sugar, of coffee, and, in fine, provisions of 
all sorts, 

The advanced guard is 20 wersts upon 
the road to Kassen, by which the onemy is 
retreatinc, and a French advanced post is on 
the road to St Petersburga, where the ene- 
my has no force. 

The temperature is still that of autumn. 
The soldiers have found, and are finding, 
money, pelisses, and fur for the winter. 
Moscow was the depot of these articles. 


TWENTY-FIRST BULLETIN OF THE 
GRAND ARMY. 


Moscow, September 20. 


Three hundred incendiaries have been ar- 
rested and shot; they were provided with 
fuses, six inches long, which they had be- 
tween two pieces of wood; they had also 
squibs, which they threw upon the roofs of 
the houses. The wretch, Rostopchin, had 
these prepared on the pretence that he wish- 
ed to send a balloon full of combustible mat- 
ter, amidst the French army. He thus got 
together the squibs and other materials nee 
cessary for the execution of his project. 

The fires subsided on the 19th and 20th 5 
three quarters of the city are burned ; among 
other palaces that beautiful one of Catha- 
rine, which had been newly furnished—not 
above a quarter of the houses remain. 

While Rostopchin was taking away the 
fire engines of the city, he left behind him 
60,000 muskets, 150 pieces of cannon, more 
than 600,000 balls and shells, 1,500,000 
cartridges, 400,000 ibs. of gun - powder, 
400,000 Ibs. of saltpetre and sulphur. It 
was not till the 19th that the powder, salt- 
petre, and sulphur were discovered, at a fine 
establishment, half a league from the city,— 
this is a matter of importance—we are now 
supplied with ammunition for two came- 
paigns. We every day discover cellars full 
of wine and brandy. 

Manufactures were beginning to flourish 
at Moscow ; they are destroyed. The con- 
flagration of this capital will throw Russia 
100 years back. 

The weather is becoming rainy ; the great- 
er part of the army is in barracks, in Mos- 
COW. 


We have several official reports of the 
Russian Commander-in-Chief, Kutuzow, re- 
lative to the battle of Borodino, in which he 
claims a decided victory over the French; 
and states, as his reason for retreating, and 
for abandoning Moscow, that he was weak- 
ened by his losses in the battle, and that the 
enemy having formed two new corps to act 
against his reserve, and the reinforcements 
he had expected not arriving, he thought it 
most prudent to fall back upon a position 
beyond Moscow, where he hoped to annoy 
the whole line of the enemy, from Smolensk 
to Moscow, and,by manceuvering compel him 
tu change his whole line of operation. 

Upor the fali of Moscow, the Emperor 
Alexander issued a proclamation to his peo- 
ple, wherein, after lamenting the calainitics 
which had befallen that city, he declares his 
determination to resist all overtures of the 
enemy, and to persist in the contest until 
he shall gain by conquest a secure and ho- 
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nourable peace. These documents we are 
obliged to defer till our next number. 

By a dispatch from Gencral Essen it ap- 
pears that the French have fortified their po- 
sitions before Riga, and are acting on the de- 
fensive ; the garrison having made several 
successful soxties upon them. 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 


Upon the declaration of war against this 
country by the American government, or- 
ders were issued for the detention of Ame- 
rican vessels by British cruisers, but no jet- 
ters of marque were granted, under an ex- 
pectation that when it was known in Ame- 
rica that our orders in Council were revoked, 
the said declaration, and other hostile mea- 


sures of the United States would be annul- 


Ied. It appears, however, that this change 
in the measures of the British government 
has had no effect in conciliating that of Ame- 
rica, and that that government has determi- 
ned on a prosecution of the useless and im- 
politic war which it has commenced; the 
Prince Regent, accordingly has issued an 
order tor granting letters of marque and re- 
prisal against the American shipping, so 
that the two countries are now formally 
placed in a state of war. The declaration 
of war on the part of Britain, however, con- 
cludes with the following reservation :— 


** His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
is nevertheless pleased hereby to declare, 
that nothing in this Order contained, shall be 
understood to recal or affect the Declaration 
which his Majesty’s Naval Commander on 
the American station has been authorised to 
muke to the Government of the United States 
of America—namely, that his Royal High- 
ness, animated by a sincere desire to arrest 
the calamities of war, has authorised the said 
Commander to sign a convention, recalling 
and annuliing, from a day to be named, ail 
hostile Orders issued by the respective Go- 
vernments, with a view of restoring, with- 
out delay, the relations of amity and com- 
merce between his Majesty and the United 
States. 


SURRENDER OF THE AMERICAN ARMY IN 
CANADA. 


On the subject of this gratifying intelli- 
gence, we have only room to give the follow 
ing short bulletin; reserving the details to 
our next publication. 


Historical Affairs. 


** Downing Strect, Oct. 6, Six A.M, 


** Captain Coore, Aid-de-Camp to Licut,. 
General Sir George Prevost, is just arrived 
with Dispatches from that Officer, dated 
Montreal, 26th August and Ist September, 
1812. 

** They announce the successful termi... 
tion of the Campaign in Upper Canada, hy 
the surrender of Fort Detroit, 33. picces 
of Cannon, and the whole of the Ameri- 
can Army, under the Command of General 
Hull, on the 16th of August, to his Majes. 
ty’s Forces, commanded by Major-General 
Brock. The officers and men are prisoners 
of war. 

** The loss of the British in the actions 
which preceded the surrender, is trifling, be- 
ing only three men killed, and two Officers 
and thirteen men wounded. 

** The names of the Officers wounded, are 
Captain Muir and Lieutenant Sutherland, of 
the 41st regiment.” 


By New York papers of the 24th Septem- 
ber, we find that the surrender of General 
Hull’s army had produced a considerable 
sensation in that country ; and, it is stated, 
that measures were adopting for recovering 
the effects of that disaster. 

The armistice which was concluded be- 
tween the Government of Canada and Gen. 
Dearborne, was refused to be ratified on the 
part of America, and hostilities were on the 
point of commencing in Lower Canade. It 
is stated in letters from St John’s, that Dear- 
borne was assembling an army of 30,000 men 
at Albany, and was expected to advance on 
the 16th Sept. The regular and muiva 
force at Quebee and Montreal were pre})/at- 


ing to oppose his progress. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The late Parliament has been dissolved by 
a proclamation of the Prince Regent's, dated 
the 29th September. 

The new is summoned to meet 
on the 24th of November. ; r 
the sixteen representative Peers for Scotlan 
is fixed for the 13th of November, in the 
Palace of Holyrood-house. In the a 
an active canvass prevails over the whult 
country, 
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CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 


NORTiL=-LORD JUSTICE CLERK AND LORD 
HERMAND. 


Inverness, Scpt. 18. 


‘HE Circuit Court of Justiciary was opened 

here on Tuesday, by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Justice Clerk and Lord Hermand. 

Robert Ferguson was tried for the murder 
of Captain Charles Munro, some time of his 
Majesiy’s 42d regt. of foot. The follow- 
ing written defence was given in for the 
Prisoner ;—** Denies the murder, but ac- 
knowledges the slaughter by a knife held 
up in self-defence.” 

Mr M’Donald, Surgeon in Cromarty, was 
ealled upon to see the deceased on the 2d 
of June last. He found him in bed, severe- 
ly wounded in the left side. The witness 
immediately considered the wound to be 
mortal. The deceased gave the witness na 
other account of his misfortune than that 
the wound had been inflicted by a knife; 
that all the provocation he gave was taking 
the mun by the collar of the coat, and at- 
tempting to turn him out of Thomson's 
shop, adding, that ** he wished he had fal- 
jen in the field of battle.” Captain Munto 
died about 8 o'clock the following eveti- 
ing. 

George Home, apprentice to George 
Thomson blacksmith at Chapeltown, was 
on the 2d of June last in his master’s shop. 
The deceased came into the smithy about 
tive in the evening. The prisoner svon af- 
ter. The witness heard Ferguson and the 
deceased swearing at each other. Heard 
the Prisoner call Captain Munro a d——d 
——, on which the Captain pushed him 
out of the smithy. Whe prisoner soon efter 
returned, and came forward as if to attack 
the Captain, who defended himself with a 
switch he held in his hand. ‘The prisoner 
tullowed him close, and struck him with a 
knife, on which the deceased immediately 
éalled out, ** I’m gone; take hold of the 
man!” The prisoner went and stood with- 
out the door, and Capt. Munro followed, 
holding his hand upon his side, and again 
@alled out, ‘* Why do you not seize the 
murderer?” ‘he prisoner was thrown 
down, and the knife taken from him, and 
on being held fast, he offered to go willing- 


ly with witness to a neighbouring Justice. 
he deceased was in the mean time taken 
into Thomson’s house by Mrs ‘Thomson, 
and put to bed. On the way to the Justice 
of Peace, in custody of this witness and his 
fellow-workman, the prisoner suddenly stop- 
ped, and refused to go farther without a 
warrant, threatening to use any man who 
should offer to seize or detain him as he had 
done the deceased. 

Alexander Munro corroborated the testi- 
mony of George Home, with this addition, 
that Ferguson remained out a minute or 
two after being pushed out by the deceased, 
before he returned ; that on the prisoner 
approaching the deceased, as if to attack 
him, he defended himself with a switch, re- 
tiring until he came to the wall, when the 
prisoner got under his arm, and stabbed him 
lwice. 

Mrs Thomson saw Capt. Munro standing 
near the door of the smithy, holding his 
hands to the wound ; she helped him into 
the house and put him to bed. Capt. Mun- 
ro said some time after, ** I did not think 
the man would have done this to me; God 
knows I would not have done it to him; we 
had but a few words, and I only put my 
hand to the back of his neck to throw him 
out for giving me insolent language.” 

Mr Horne summed up the evidence 
for the Crown in a clear and distinct man- 
ner, and Mr Grant addressed the Jury for 
the Prisoner in a most able speech. 

After Lord Hermand had charged the 
Jury with that precision fur which he is so 
eminently distinguished, they retired, and 
returned a virdict unanimously finding the 
prisoner guilty. 

The Lord Justice Cerik addressed the 
Court in an able and impressive manner, in 
which he was followed by Lord simand, 
who, after uidrersing the prison-r the 
awful nature of his situation, sentenced him 
tu be executed at Inverness on Friday the 
30th October next, and his body given for 
dissection. 

Margeret M* Millan, residing at Fort Wil- 
lian, was tried for seducing Duncan M**il- 
lan, a youth no more than fourteen years of 
age, to steal goods from his father’s shop, 
and for receiving the same. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict finding her guilty of reset 
ting the piece of printed Cotion libelled. uot 
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Lordships observed, that the verdict of the 
Jury was quil consistent with the idea of 
the Court, and justly and cautiously ex- 
pressed.— After a suitable admonition from 
the Lord Justice Cierk to the prisoner, in 
which he pointed out the enormity of her 
crime, she was sentenced to six months 
solitary confinement. 

Janes Grunt, otherwise Bege, residing 
in Dalveys, was tried for a rape, or an as- 
sault with intent to commit a rape. A 
Jury having been impanneled, the Court 
was very properly cleared before proceeding 
to examine witnesses in support of the in- 
dictment, in order that their testimony 
might be given without embarrassment and 
free of all restraint. The proof and plead- 
ings in this cause having been completed, 
the Jury returned a verdict of not proven, 
the prisoner was acquitted ; and after a 
suitable admonition dismissed from the 
bar. 

An interlocutor of the Sheriff of Ross 
having been brought before this Court by 
appeal, the Lord Justice Clerk, on hearing 
parties, affirmed the judgement of the She- 
riff with costs. 

The Court then proceeded to Aberdeen. 


Aberdccn, Sept. 23. 


On Monday last, the Circuit Court of 
Justiciary was opened here by the Right 
Honourable the Lords Justice Clerk and 
Hermand. 

The first case that occupied the attention 
of the Court, was that of James Elrick, re- 
sidenter in Aberdeen, accused of various 
acts of theft, and of being habit and repute a 
thief. . To the first part of the charge the 
pannel pleaded gwiliy ; and the libel having 
been restricted to an arbitrary punishment, 
he received sentence of transportation for 
fourteen years. 

The Court afterwards proceeded to the 
trial of Alerander Walker, alias John Brown, 
accused of horse-stealing, as well as being 
habit and repute a thief, aggravated by his 
having returned from banishment for the 
same crime. To the whole of this charge, 
the prisoner pleaded guili. The Advocate- 
Depute, from the state of Walker’s mind, 
and other circumstances, was induced to re- 
strict the libel in his case, also, to an arbitary 
punishment. 

Tuesday morning, the Court met again, 
when Walker received sentence of transpor- 
tation for life, after a suitable admonition 
from Lord Hermand. 

The Court next proceeded to the case of 
George Lyon, vintner, and eldest Bailie of 
the burgh of Inverury, accused of malver- 
sation of office, in having celebrated clan- 


destine marriages, and taken and received: 
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pecuniary recompence. The libel proceeded 
on the act 1661. cap. 34 and also on the 
common law. James Gordon and Hugh 
Lumsden, Esqs. advocates, appeared as 
counsel for Mr Lyon, and stated various ob. 
jections to the relevancy of the libel, as Jaid 
in the indictment, the greater part of which, 
after considerable discussion, were sustained; 
and that part only of the indictment which 
charged the pannel with receiving pecuniary 
recompence was found relevant. Mr Lyon 
denied the whole of the charge; and his 
Counsel declared their readiness to meet the 
pubiic prosecutor on it; but Mr Horne, 
Advocate-Depute, from various circumstan- 
ces, moved the Court to desert the diet pro 
loco et tempore. The Lord Justice Clerk 
observed, that between the present case, and 
that which occurred at Jedburgh last circuit, 
there wasa marked distinction, in so far as 
that the pannels in the Jatter were accused, 
and found guilty, of assuming the clerical 
profession, and in that character celebrating 
marriages according to the established forms 
of our National Church 3; whereas in the pres 
sent instance, no such accusation appeared. 
Lord Hermand coincided in opinion with his 
Lordship, and Mr Lyon was dismissed from 
the bar. 

The Lord Justice Clerk then addressed the 
several Sheriffs of this and the adjoining 
counties, in an elegant speech, in the course 
of which he took occasion to congratulate the 
inhabitants of this city and county on the 
great improvements which have taken place, 
and are in progress in Aberdeen and its Vie 
cinity: at the same time he regretted the 
insufficiency and inconvenience of the pre 
sent Court-house ; and hinted the propriety 
of the couniy and town going hand in hand 
in remedying this defect, to which he con- 
ceived the counties of Banffand Kincaraine, 
as being equally interested, ought to contri- 
bute, in imitation of other districts of Scot 
land. ; 

The Court then gave judgmetn in two 
appeals from the inferior Corrts ; and the 
business of the Ciscuit being ended, their 
Lordships will proceed to-morrow for Perth 


Perth, October 1. 


The Circuit Court was opened here on 
Saturday, by Lords Justice Clerk and Her 
mand, when, after the usual formelites, 

John Hurrison, ale-seller in Perth, acc 
of murder and culpable homicide, was out 
lawed for non-appearance. 

Alexander Joyce, alias Forrest, wes then 
brought to the bar, indicted with gee 
ly abstracting from the pocket of Donal 
Forbes, in the house of James Stewart &t 
Inchewan, near Little Dunkeld, from 10 


to 112. in bank and promissory notes, and, 
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also, with being habit and repute a thief, to 
which charges the prisoner pleaded guilty, 
and the libel was restricted to an arbitrary 
punishment. 

The jury then retired, and, in the even- 
ing returned a verdict of guiliy, by his own 
judicial confissions On Monday he was 
brought up for judgment, when his Counsel 
made various objections. These were re- 
pelled by the CSurt, end the prisoner sen- 
tenced to transporiaiion for the term of 
fourteen yoars. 

Francis Pirnic, atias John Robertson, was 
next brought to the bar, on a charge of 
theft, and reset of theft. The articles he 
was accused of stcaling were, shirts, neck- 
cloths, children’s caps, and other articles, 
from the washing greens at Pincairn, Staniy, 
Barnhill, and Bellwood. 

The prisoner having pleaded not af- 
ter a number of witnesses were examined, 
who identified the articles libelled on, the jury 
were inclosed, and on Monday returned a 
verdict, finding the prisoner, by a plurality 
of voices, guilty of the crimes libeled, with the 
execption of stealing certain articies rom Tho- 
mas Gorrie and others. Mr Hageart (Couns 
sel for the prisoner) objected to the verdict, 
on several grounds, which the Court repel- 
led. The prisoner was then sentenced to 
transportation for the term of seven years. 

When the Court met on Monday, Peter 
Gordon was brought to the bar, on a charge 
of insulting, obsiructing, assaulting, and 
wounding George Murray aad George Greig, 
revenue officers at Arbroath, when seizing 
some smuggled whisky, and of forcibly rescu- 
ing the seizure. 

The facts charged in the indictment were 
clearly established, and the Counsel for the 
Crown having addressed the jury, was fol- 
lowed by Mr Kay for the prisoner, who 
chiefly insisted on the erroneous description 
of the place where the crime was comunit- 
ted, and fatal to the indictment. The jury 
having retired, returned a verdict of guiliy 
art and part of the crimes lilelied, but not 
committed in the parish of Arbroath. 

The Lord Justice Clerk commended the 
verdict fur its correctness, in leaving the 
Court to decide the question respecting the 

place. It was then referred to the High 
Court of Justiciary, which meets on the 
25th of Noveinber, to determine whether 
the objection should be sustained, and till 
then the diet was continued against the pri- 
soner. 

Elizabeth Wilkie, daughter of James Wil- 
kie, flaxdresser in Dundee, was brought to 
the bar on a charge of child-murder, and 
pleaded not guilty. The Advocate-Depute 
gave up the charge of murder, but as the 
prisoner had concealed her pregnancy, and 


not cailed for assistance at the birth, she was 


still subjected to the penalties of the statute . 


49th Geo. IIL cap. 14. The prisoner hav- 
ing admitied the concealment of her prege 
nancy, (being with child by a married man) 
and that she did not call for help, pleaded 


2uiiy, under the statute libelled, which was 


distanetiy explained to her, and the libel, as 
restricted, was found relevant. The Jury, 
having retired, brought in a verdict of 
gvilly o¢ the statute crime libelled, by her 
own judicial confession; and Mr Haggart 
having pleaded in mitigation ef punishment, 
she was sentenced to be imprisoned six 
montis in the jail of Dundee, from the 
date of her sentence. 

Joln Ndwards, Thomas Short, and Mary 
Lam), were called to the bar on a charge of 
theft, reset of theft, and house-breaking. 
Edwards was outlawed for non-appearance. 
On the part of Short, who also did not ap- 
pear, Mr Haegart pointed out an error in 
the summons, the prisoner being therein 
desicned ** founder of Arbroath, now in 
the jailof Montrose,” whereas thesummons 
is delivercd to Alexander Spence, weaver. 
Lord Hermaond said there was a defect in 
the citation, from the officer’s omission to 
shew that he had traced a connexion between 
Spence and Short, and that, on account of 
this irregularity, no sentence could be pro- 
nounced #gainst Short, but his Lordship or- 
dered the diet to be continued against Mary 
Lamb. 

Some appeals having been heard, the 
Lord Justice Clerk addressed the Sheriffs of 
Perth, Forfar, and Fife, and congratulated 
them on the tranquillity which, during the 
late disturbances, had prevailed through 
their several districts. He expressed his 
particular satisfaction with the intention of 
establishing a Lancasterian school in this 
district, as likely to improve the morals of 
the lower classes, and thus assist in prevent- 
ing the commission of crimes. He then ad- 
verted to the incommodious state of the pri- 
son/and court-house of Perth,and econgratu- 
lated the Sheriffs on the prospect of superior 
accommodation being speedily provided. 

This concluded the business of the circuit. 


SOUTH.—LORD MEADOWBANK. 


Ayr, October 1. 

The Circuit Court of Justiciary was open- 
edhere on Saturday the 26th ult. by the 
Hon. Lord Meadowbank. 

William Grant, labour at Troon, whe 
stood charged with culpable homicide, was 
outlawed for not appearing. 

Two-appeals from the Sheriff were heard, 
and the sentence in both instances affirmed. 
His Lordship, on dissmising the Jury, con- 
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gratulated them on the absence of criminal 
trials at this assize, and, in an energetic 
address adverted to the exalted rank which 
Great Hritain held in the scale of nations. 
Notwithstanding a war of twenty years 
continuance, the prosperity of this county 
had increased by gradual progression. Com- 
merce and manfactures, arts end sciences, 
flourished here in an eriinent degree, in 
snite of the convulsions which shook the 
rest of the world. His Lordship also took a 
view of the military character of this nation, 
and the important consequences thet had re- 
sulted, and were likely to result, from the 
Victories ¢ Aicved by an Edward, and a 


_ Henry, a Martboroneh, and a Wellington. 


Such was the respect, ihe awe, the dread, 
with which the nations of the Continent re- 
garded Great Britain, after wicnessing the 
prowess of her warriors in former times, 
that for ages afterwards they were deterred 
from attemping to invade, or attack an isl- 
and, which they deemed iuspregnable, and 
such will be the feeling of Europe for ages 
to come, in consequence of the superiority 
manifested, at this moment, by our coun- 
trymen on land as weil as by sea. If with 
an inferior force, and in a foreign land, we 
are capable of beating those troops that have 
been arrogantiy stvled Invincible, what will 
we not be able to perform on the shores of 
our native and well-beloved island ! 


Dumfries, October 1. 


The Circuit Court of Justiciary was opened 
here this day, by the Right Hon. Lord 
Meadowbank. The A\dvocate-cepute in- 
formed the Court, that there was no crimi- 
nal business to come before nis Lordship, at 
this place, at the instance of the public pro- 
secutor. ‘The ontyv case, therefore, for trial 
was, an indictment at the instance of David 


Clark of Slogary and Tormollan, with con- | 


currence of his Mujesty’s Advocate, against 
dames Livingston of Grobdale, and Mary 
Mitchell, his spouse, charging them with an 
assault and battery. It appeared in evi- 
dence, that these partics had become pro- 
prietors of the lands of Grobdale znd Tore 
mollan, lying contiguous to each other.— 
That some paris of their boundaries were 
not distinctly detined in their title-deeds, 
znd in consequence thereof disputes had 
arisen, and were in discussion betore the ci- 
vil Court. That on Sunday the 12th of 
April last, Livingston, his wife, and a man 
servant, wentoutto look at theirsheep ftock, 
and while driving a goat off the lands of 
Tormollan, David Clark, the prosecutor, 
came up to them, and ordered them to go 
home from off his lands, and if they did not 
do sv hewould cause his dogs tear out their 
puddings. Some altercation then took place 
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between Livingston and Clark, the latter 
brandishing his stick in Livingston's face 

who then struck Clark a blow with his 
stick srepeated blows passed on both sides; 
and Mrs Livingston having come up to her 
husband’s assistance, who was then lying on 
the ground, she struck Clark on the head 
with a sharp stone, which cut him severely, 
The whole of the evidence adduced for the 
prosecutor, tended to shew that Livingston 
struck the first blow ; and the exculpatory 
evidence, that Clark provoked the quarrel, 
2nd had previously prepared himself for the 
attack. The examination of witnesses being 
finished, Mr Jefiery, as Counsel for the pro- 
secutor, addressed the Jury with his usual abi- 
lity and eloquence, as did Mr Wm. Frskine, 
on the part of the pannels. Lord Meadow- 
bunk then charged the Jury, and next 
morning they returned an unanimous verdict 
of vot guilty. 

‘The panne!s were dissmissed from the 
bar, after receiving an admonition from his 
Lordship as to their future conduct. Ne 
expences Were given to either party. 


Jedburgh, October 


The Cirruit Court was opened here, on 
Tuesday last, by Lord Meadowbank, and the 
only business of a criminal nature before the 
Court, was the trial of George Coulthard, 
fourteen years of age, accused of theft, by 
entering the house of Andrew Hilson, inn- 
keeper here, in the month of August last, 
and stealing three watches, some money, 
and other property, belonging to three sol- 
diers of the Ist regiment of Roxburgh local 
militia. The pannel having pleaded guilty, 
the Advocate Depute restricted the libel to 
an arbitrary punishment. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict of gwilty ; and yesterday 
judgement was pronounced, transporting 
the pannel for seven years. 


WEST.— LORD ARMADALE AND LORD 
GILLIES. 


Inverary, September 28. 

The Circuit Court of Justiciary was open 
ed here on Saturday last, by the Right Ho 
nourable Lord Armadale. Robert 
accused of theft, having failed to appeals 
sentence of fugitation was pronounced against 
him; and there being no other business at 
this place, the Court proceeds to Stirling: 

Stirling, October 3. 

The circuit Court of Justiciary was open 
ed here yesterday, by the Right Hon. Lord 
Armadale, and there being no_ business at 
this place, the Court will proceed to Glasgow. 
on Monday. 
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Glasgow, October 6. 

The Circuit Court of Justiciary opened 
nere this day, by Lords Armadale and Gil- 
lies. 

John Pettigrew and John Gilchrist were 
indicted for an assault on James Wilson, 
surgeon in Carluke. ‘Phe former not ap- 
pearing was outlawed, and the Court pro- 
eveded with the trial of John Gilchrist. 

Mr James Wilson, while returning from 
a professional visit on the night of the 21st 
July, between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
saw aman Iving on the street, and John 
Pettigrew standing near him. Witness ask- 
ed Pettigrew what was the matter with the 
man on the ground, and was told he had 
taken too much drink. Witness remarked 
it was a pity to see him in such a state, 
whereupon Pettigrew, after observing that, 
although witness was an elder, he had no 
right to insult his companion, seized witness 
by the collar, and struck him on the head. 
In the struggle both came to the ground.— 
Witness in his turn seized his antagonist by 
the throat. Gilchrist now got upon his legs, 
and struck witness on the head, while he 
was holding Pettigrew, and he was again 
knocked down. Both Gilchrist and Petti- 
crew continued kicking and striking witness 
tili they were tired. While witness was ris- 
ing, Pettigrew forced one of witness’s fingers 
into his mouth, and bit him until witness, 
by pinching his cheek, forced him to open 
his mouth. Witness, in attempting to get 
back to the house he had left, was knocked 
down by Pettigrew, who struck him till he 
Was insensible. While in this state he was 
earried into the house of Mrs Elder, and 
from thence in a cart to his mother’s. He 
was three days before he could stir a limb, 
Was confined eight or ten days, and unable 
to do any thing for a fortnight. He gave 
Pettigrew or the pannel no provocation ex- 
cept expressing his regret at seeing Gilchrist 
drunk. It was clear moonlight. Witness 
cried out murder as Joud and as long as pos- 
sible, after he was attacked by the pannel. 

Several other witnesses were examined, 
after which Mr Boswell addressed the Jury 
for the Crown, and Mr Walker for the pri- 
Soner. In his able charge, Lord Armadale 
recommended the jury to return a verdict 
finding the pannel ewilts. 

The jury, by a plurality of voices, return- 
ed a verdict against the pannel, and he was 
sentenced to be imprisoned three months in 
Lanark jail. 

Alexander Falconer, master - mason in 
Paisley, was accused of vitiating and alter- 
ing & property tax reccipt, for the year end- 
ing Sth April 1807, so as to make it serve 
for 1808, and for producing the said vitiated 
Feceipt, to elude payment of 6/, -4:. being the 

October 1812, 
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duty on his lands, tenements, Ke. in Storey 
Street of Paisley. 

After the evidence had been gone thro’, 
Mr Boswell addressed the jury on the part 
of the Crown, and Mr Jardine made an in- 
genious defence for the pannel. Lord Ar- 
inadale having summed up the evidence, 
the Jury were directed to return their ver- 
dict next morning. ‘Their verdict found the 
prisoner Guiliy, by a plurality of voices, bin 
unanimously recommended him to merey. 
The Court, in consideration of the Jury's 
recommendation, sentenced the prisoner to 
the initigated punishment of one year’s inn- 
prisonment in Paisley jail. 


Wednesday, October 7. 


Elizabeth Collins was indicted for the mur- 
der of her own child, in the room No. 19. 
in the Tontine Inn, Greenock. The Depute 
Advocate passed from the charge of child- 
murder, and proceeded with that of conceal- 
ing pregnancy, to which the pannel pleaded 
guilty. The jury accordingly found a ver- 
dict to that eilect, and she was sentenced to 
3 months coniinement in Greenock prisen. 

Janes Stewart and William M*Arthur 
were accused of breaking into the vestry of 
the English Chapel, on the night of Monday 
the 4th, and of Wednesday the 6th of May, 
and feloniously carrying of! one minister's 
gown, silk, one minister’s cassock, ditto, 
two minister’s cowns, bombazeen, three li- 
nen surplices, one black stk searf, one table- 
cloth, five towels, one great coat. 

Elizabcth Menzics, otherwise Stewart, was 
accused of resetting these articles, knowing 
them to be stolen. 

The pannels pleaded not guilty. 

After a number of witnesses had been ex- 
amined for the prosecution, (the great length 
of whose evidence prevents us from detail- 
ing it,) and after Mr Boswell had spoken for 
the Crown, the dict was deserted simpliciter 
against Elizabeth Menzies. 

Mr Walker spoke for the other pannels. 

Lord Gillies delivered an admirable charge 
to the jury, who returned a verdict, unani- 
inously finding Jamies Stewart and Wiiltam 
M*‘Arthur guilty of the crimes libelled, and 
they were both sentenced to be hanged in 
Glasgow, on Wednesday the 18th of No- 
vember. 

M*‘Arthur asserted his innocence, after 
the sentence, and called God to witness that. 
he toid the truth. 

eter sometime tailor in Car- 
riaze Hill, in Renfrewsinre, was charged 
with house-breaking and theft. He plead- 
ed not guilty. 

An objection to the relevancy was stated 
by his Counsel, and repelled by the Court ; 
ailer which, a very long proof was led a 
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the part af ‘tne Crown. The Jury were 
then very ably addressed by Mr Boswell on 
the part of the Crown, and by Mr Camp- 
bell for the panuel, it a most eloquent and 
nugenjous speech; after which, the evi- 
deuce was symmed up ‘by Lord Armadale. 
Che Jury were enclosed, aud, in about an 
pour and a half, returned their verdict, find- 
ing, by a plurality of wyices, the pannel 
trui/iy, but unauimously recommending hin 
to merce). 
Friday, October 9. 

Peter Drummond was brovcht to the bar 
to receive judsment. Both Judges deliver- 
ed their opinions upon the cases aud belore 
proncuncing sentence, Lord Armadale 
dressed the paunel in a very impressive 
manner. His Lordship then read the sen- 
tence of the Court, ordaiaing the pannel to 
ho execuied here on Wednesday the 18th 
Novemb.r next. 

Th’s Unb hoc the business of the Western 
Circuit, there boing no appeals to bring be- 
fore their Lordships. 


SCOTS APPEALS. 

The folowing are the appeals determined 
hy the House of Lords last session of Par 
fiament, with their determinations general- 
lv: 

Roxburghe Cause—Ladics Mary and 
Vssev Herr, sisters and heiresees af ihe 
late Dike of Roxburghe, Wancuope and 
other trustees of the late Duke ot Nox- 
burghe—ine quesiion was, Wheiher the 
Duke was in a proper state or mente! health 
at the time ef framing his wil The Court 
of Session unanimously found that he was. 
— Affirmed. 

2. Roxburghe Cause—Waughepe and 
ther, trustees of the late Duke ot Roxburghe, 
Ladies Mary and Essea Kerr, Qgring to 
a question oi trust disposition 

3. Roxburghe Cause--Ladies Mary and 

issex Kerr v. Sir James janes Norclit?, Bart, 

—This question arese upon ciaim of Lady 
Mary Kerr vo be heir of entail to the Rox. 
burgue estates, which wes decided against 
her 

4 Cause—Iniporiant question 
respecting the fcus.——icmitied to the Court 
of Session to vevjse their decision, and to 
Siate the specific grounds on wiaich their de- 
cision restod. 

Cadell v. Blacks=—The chiidren of Mr 
Black, a farmer, had been awarded £.800 
damages, besides expences, on account of 
their ther being killed by falling ,into a 
coal-pit belonging to Mr Cadeil, which was 
teftopen and unfenced, within four feet of 
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the public road.—Affirmed, withont [fa 


ting 
the respondent's counsel, with £.200 
6. Masterton v. Meiklejolin.— Withdraw 
by consent of parties. 


7. Rankin v. Goodlet Campbell.—Affirm. 


ed. 
8. Earl of Elgin, heritor of the parish of 
Dunfermline, v. the Rev. Mr M‘Lean, mi- 
nister of that parish.—Affirmed. 

MacNair, (Greenock,) v. Fleming. — 
Atiirmed, without prejudice to any question 
that the appellant may be advised to raise, 
respecting the effect of any act of the res- 
poncent, upon any securities against any 
other person or persons. 

iQ. Fhming v. MacNair—(Cross Ap- 
peal. 

braser Spalding—Afiirmed, bui 
without prejudice to any application that 
the appeliani may be advised to make to 
the Court of Session respecting certain 
questions. 

i2. Boswell v. Morrison—A flirmed, 

13. Ramsay v. Dundas— Withdrawn. 

Stewart v. Fergusson.—W ithdrawn 

RECAPITULATION, 
Affirmed. lO 
| 


Total 14 

During the last 29 sessions of Parliament. 
317 appeals from the Court of Session have 
been heard before the House of Lords, only 
39 of which have been totally reversed. 

A great number remain for determina- 
tions Lut, it is supposed, measures will be 
taken, next session of Parliament, for expe- 
Jiting the hearing of these and other appeals, 
by the eponintment of a new Judge, a Vice 
Chancellor, to deterunine causes in (he Court 
of Chancery, which wili give the Lord Chan- 
ccllor moie time to attend the House of 
Lords. 

There are considerably upwards of 200 
Seoteh, Trish, and English 
from the Court of Choncery—writs of 
&c. now depending. 

TIRE AVY DALKEITH. 

On Saturday the Sd Ceteber, about four 
P.M. a most destructive tice broke out In 
a heyeleti in che south-west quarter of Dal- 
heith. which, owing to the high wind, soon 
communicated to some others, and we are 
sorry to say, that seven tenements, inc lud- 
ing ‘stables, a bake-house, Ac. were com 
pletely consumed. These ‘premises were 
occupied by Messrs Mofiat and Charles, in- 
keepers, a baker, and other tenants, some 
of whom have lost all their furniture. Two 
engines were soon on the spot, one belong- 
ing to the Duke of Buccleuch, and the eo 
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to the Town $ but, from the scarcity of wa- 
ter and the very heavy gale of wind, it was 
dificult to approaeh the flames, which pre- 
vented the fire from being got under. ‘The 
houses were mostly thatched, which was the 
cause of so many buildings being enveloped 
in the flames. Every exertion was made to 
extinguish the fire, by the inhabitants, and 
also by the soldiers of the Aberdeenshire mi- 
litia, quartered in Dalkeith. ‘Lhe Duke of 
Jucclouch was on the spot, and animated the 
people by contributing his individual excr- 
tions to suppress the flames. Weare happy 
to add that no accident of any consequence 
happened. Onty part of the property is in- 
sured; the loss will, therefore, be consider- 
able on individuals, and particularly hard on 
some poor families, who heve lost their fur- 
niture. 

The Directors of the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, hav- 
ing taken into consideration the intelligence 
lately received fiom India, respecting the 
creat loss sustained by the Baptist Missien- 
ary Society, in consequence of the fire in the 
printing-othee of their mission at Serampore, 
en the 11th March last, have been pleased 
to grant from their funds, destined for the 
support of foreign mnissions, the sum of £.200, 
to be applied exclusively for furthering the 
translatioa of the sacred Scriptures into the 
different languages of the East, carried on 
under the direction of the Baptist Mission 
at Serampore. 

The election of a Member of Parliament for 
the city of Edinburgh in the new Parliament, 
came on the 9th of October, when the Right 
Hon. William Dundas was unanimously 
chosen. After the election, the new Mem- 
ber made an elegant speech, returning 
thanks for the honour conferred upon him. 
In the evening he gave an excellent enter- 
tainment to the Town Council, and 2 num- 
ber of the principal inhabitants, in George 
Strect Assembly Rooms. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette.] 

Downing Strect, Sept. 21.—The Prince 
Regent this day appointed Sir Ralph Wood- 
ford, Bert. to be Governor of the island of 
Trinidad. 

Whitehall, Sept. 26.—This day the Prince 
Regent appointed Charles Stuart, Esq. his 
Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Portugal, to be an Extra 
— of the Most Honourabie Order of the 

ath. 

Sept. 29.—This day the Prince Regent 
“Ppcinted the Right Hon. Robert Viscount 
Melville; William Domett, Esq. Vice-Ad- 
miral of the White Squadron of his Majes- 
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ty’s Fleet; Sir Joseph Sidney Yorke, Knight, 
Rear-Admiral of the White Squadron of his 
Majesty's Fleet; the Right Hon, William 
Dundas ; Gearge Johnstone Hope, Esq. ear 
Admiral of the White Squadron of his Ma- 
jesty’s Fleet ; Sir George Warrender, Bart. ; 
and John Osborn, Esq. to be his Majesty's 
Commissioners for executing the ofiice of 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the dowi- 
nions, islands, and territories thereunto be- 
longing. 

— Same day, the Right Hon. Richer! 
Karl of Clancarty, and in his Lordship’s ab- 
sence, the Right Hon. Frederick John iRo- 
binson, President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil appointed for the consideration of ail 
matters relating to trade and foreign plania- 
tions. 

Oct. 3.—This day the Prince Regent ap- 
pointed the Right Hon. Robert Banks Ear! 
of Liverpool, the Right Hon. Nicholas Van- 
slitart, the Right Hon. William Fitaerald, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Lreland, the 
Hon. Berkeley Paget, tho Right Hon. Fre- 
derick John Robinson, and James Brogden, 
Esq. to be Commissioners for executing the 
oflice of Treasurer of his Majesty’s Exche- 
quer. 

Oct. 6.—Lieut.-General the Honourable 
Edmund Phipps, the office of Clerk of the 
Deliveries of the Ordnance of the Unitet 
Kingdom. 

Oct. 10.—The Prince Regent appointed 
Major-General Isaac Brock to be an Extra 
Knight of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath. 

— The Prince Regent appointed Snow- 
don Barne, Esq. one of the Commissioners 
of Customs in England. 

The Rev. Alexander M‘Arthur has been 
ordained minister of Row, his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll, the patron, having present. 
ed him to that parish. 
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ELECTION OF MAGISTRATES. 


On Tuesday, the 6th October, the election 
of Magistrates for Edinburgh took place, and 
next day the Council was filled up, when the 
government of the city was voted in the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, viz. 


Right Hon. Witttam Creecu, Lord Pro- 
vost, re-elected. 
Peter Hill, Esq. 
Niel Ryrie, Esq. 
Robert Johnston, Esq. 
Alexr. Henderson, Esq. 
Kincaid M*Kenzie, Esq. Dean of Guild, 
re-elected. 
George White, Esq. Treasurer, re-eleeted. 
John Marjoribanks, Esg. Old Provost. 


Bailics. 
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John Walker, Esq. 
Archibald Mackinlay, Esq. 
John Waugh, Esq. 
Robert Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Scott, Esq. Old Dean of Guild. 
Robert Miller, Esq. Old Treasurer and 
College Treasurer. 
Mess. William Gallaway, 


Old Bailies. 


MerchantCoun. 


Andrew Dickson, 


Alexander Smellie, 
James Denholm, Trades Counsel- 
John James, lors. 
Will. Fraser, jun. 

Convener. 


Francis Howden, Son” 


John Bathgate, cil Deacons. 


David Ogilvy, 
John Murray, : 
Charles Calder, 5 
James Law, 
William Ritchie, 
Wal. Extraordinary 
John Mackenzie, 
ouncil Dea- 
Robert Mitchell, 
John Aird, 
Thomas Thomson, | 
James Hislop, 
John Walker, F'sq. Admiral of Leith. 
John Waugh, Esq. Baron Bailie of Easter 
and Wester Portsburgh. 
Robert Smith, Esq. Baron Bailie of Ca- 
nongate. 
William Gallaway, Esq. Captain of Orange 
Colours. 


MERCHANT COMPANY. 

On the 7th of September the following 
Gentlemen were chosen Master and Assist- 
ants of the Company, viz. 

Andrew Bonar, Esq. Banker, Master. 


Assistants. 

Messrs. Messrs. 
Samuel Anderson Adam Freer 
George White John Thomson 
Robert Kerr Henry Duncan 
Archibald Anderson | Thomas Williamson 
James Robes tson Duncan Cowan 
Wm Braidwood, jun. | David Bryce 


Mr Robert Plenderleath, Treasurer. 


On the 12th of September the University 
of Edinburgh, conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine on the following Gentlemen; 
viz. 

Of Scotland.—Richard Sinnot, Robert 
Renwick, William Bowie, Alexander Aiken, 
George Waddell. 

OF Englind..—Jobn Wardell, John Pick- 
“Tong. 

Of Ireland.—W i\liam Young, John Mor- 


rison, Richard Grattan, Hubert Prendergast. 


Of St Croix.—John L. Hunt. 
OF BrazilimeMarcian. Pereira Ribeiro. 


BIRTHS. 

June 10, At the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Lady of John Pringle, Esq. agent for the 
Hon. East India Company there, a son, 

Sept. 5. At Berwick, Mrs Burn, wife of 
George Burn, Esq. attorney-at-law, a son, 

7. At Chester, the Lady of Major Dailas, 
ason. 

9. At Arniston Place, Mrs Sinclair of Fres- 
wick, a daughter. 

10. At Manar, Mrs Gordon, a son. 

— At Bartley Lodge, New Forest, Hamp- 
shire, the Lady of Charles Lyell, Esq. of 
Kinnordy, a daughter. 

— Mrs Ker, younger of Blackshiels, a 
daughter. 

12. At Grangehall, Forres, Mrs Peterkin 
of Grange, a son. 

15. At Grove Place, Hampshire, Lady 
Amelia Sophia Drummond, a son. 

— At Gchtertyre, the Right Hon. Lady 
Mary Murray, a son. 

— Mrs Crauford, Forth Street, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At New Orchard, the Lady of Archd. 
Douglas, Esq. advocate, a daughter. 

iv. At Wick, Mrs MacLeay of Newmore, 
a son. 

23. Lady Francis Vandeleur, a son. 

— Mrs Dudgeon, St John’s Place, Leith, 
a son, 

24. At Balnaglack, Mrs Doctor Forbes. 
twins, a son and daughter. 

— In Dublin, the Countess of Castlesteu- 
art, a son. 

26. At Serlby, the Viscountess Galway, 
daughter. 

— At High Park, Westmeath, the Hon. 
Lady Levinge, a son. vee 

27. At Edinburgh Castle, the Lady ¢: 
Capt. Biggar, Royal Perthshire militia, se" 

29, At Clober. Mrs Hamilton, a daughter. 

Oct. 1. Mrs Child, Pilrig Street, @ son. 

2. Mrs Alex. Wright, Greenside Place, * 
daughter. 

4. At Inverness, Mrs Inglis Nicol, & 0” 

6. At Dublin, the Honourable Lady Hope. 
a son. 

Lately, at Roehampton, the Duchess of 
Newcastle, a daughter. 

— Countess Talbot, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
Jan. &. At Bagdad, Sir William Wiseman, 
Bart. Captain, Royal Navy, to Catherine. 
third daughter of Sir James Mackintosh. 
Feb, 24. At Bundlecund, East Indies, * 
Wauchope, Esq. Judge and frst magisee 
there, to Miss Eliza Macan, daughter of t 
late Robert Macan, Esq. of Carriff, the 
county of Armagh, Ireland. ee 
22. The Prinoess Royal, 
Denmark, to her uncle, the Prince of Hesse. 
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Aug. 27. At Bearhill, John Barrie, Esq 
to Miss Rebecca Gardiner, only daugh- 
ter ot the late David Gardiner, Eeq. M. D. 
formerly of the island of Jamaica. 

Sept. 1. Sir James Bland Burges, of Bean 
Port, Sussex, Bart. to the Right Hon. Lady 
Margaret Fordyce, sister of the Earl of Bal- 
oarras. 

3. At Cupar, Mr David Dow, of the Bri- 
tish Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh, to 
Miss Durbam Burn, youngest daughter of 
the Rey. David Burn, iate minister of the 
gospel at Largo. 

4. Atthe Manse of Dollar, Mr John Drys- 
dale, Ked House, to Miss Jean Sharpe, eld- 
est daughter of Mr Francis Sharpe. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Mr Johnstone, 
Roxburgh Chapel, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter af the late Mr John Home, Edinburgh. 

&. At Jedburgh, Charles Baxter, Esq. E- 
dinourgh, to Mrs Reid, only daughter of the 
late Rey. William: Scott, Southdean. 

At Monktonhill, Mr James Templeton, 
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Right Hon. the Lady Baroness Howe, eldest 
daughter of the late Admiral Earl Howe, 
and widow of the Honourable Penn Ashton 
Curzon. 

Oct. 2. At Edinburgh, Capt. William Da- 
vidson, 14th foot, younger of Muirhouse, to 
Jane, third daughter of Alexr. Horsbrugh, 
Esq. of Horsbrugh. 

3. In Aberdeen, Alexander Mitchell, Esq. 
of St Alban’s Strect, London, to Christina, 
widow of James Thomson, Esq. St onchaven. 

G. Mr John Hutchison, writer, Edinburgh, 
to Agnes, daughter of Mr George Hender- 
son, Fawside, Berwickshire. 

7. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lord 
Ogilvy, eldest son of the Larl of Airly, to 
Miss Clementina Drummond, only child of 
the deceased Gavin Drummond, Esq. of 
Forth Street. 

8 At Leith, Captain James Sword, to 
Helen, eldest daughter of Captain Patrick 
Lockhart, of that place. 

Lately, At Meadowbank, Mr Thos. Kin- 


caid, merchant, Leith, to Marearet, c!dest 
daughter of Henry Johnstone, Esq. of Mea- 
dowbank. 

— Dr Charles Maclean, of Glasgow, to 
Mrs Smith, only daughter of Dr H. Camp- 


Edinburezh, to Jessy, eldest daughter of John 
Gardner, Esq. 

13. Captain Patrick Blair, of the Madras 
artillery, to Mary, second daughter of 'Tho- 
mas Goldie, Commissary of Dumfries. 


— At Aberdeen, Dr James Selby, physi- 
cian, to Mrs Alexander Booth, daughter of 
the ate Patrick Forsyth, Esq. 

— Henry Boyce, Esq. nephew to the Earl 
of Coventry, to the Right Hon. Lady Sophia 
Amelie, youngest daughter of the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

— At London, the Hon. John Thornton 
Leslie Melville, second son of the Earl cf 
Leven and Melville, to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of Samuel Thornton, Esq. M. P. 
for the county of Surrey. 

17. At Mowymusk, John Farquharson of 
Haughton, Esq. to Mary Anna, eldest 
daughter of Sir Archibald Grant of Mony- 
niusk, Bart. 

IS At Edinburgh, Mr John Hogg, of the 
tity Chamberlain’s Office, to Miss 
Fraser, daughter of the late Mr William 
Vraser, merchant, Edinburgh. 

_ 21. At Hendersyde Park, Richd. Griffith, 
Jun. Esq. of Milbant, county of Kildare, to 
Maria Jane, eldest daughter of George Wal- 
dic, Esq. of Hendersyde, Roxburghshire. 

_ 24. At Kelso, the Rev. John Piteairn, to 
Klizabeth, daughter of Mr Lockie, of Kelso. 

23. At Spotswood, Mr James Watson, 

cooper, kdinburgh, to Miss Janet Kuther- 
ford. 
_ Ort. 1. At Edinburgh, Henry Raeburn, 
Jun. Esq. St Bernard’s, to Miss White, 
daughter of the late John White, Esq. of 
Dunmore. 

— In Lendon, Mr Wathen Phipps, of 
Cork Street, Burlington - gardens, to the 


bell, of Petershill. 
— At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Wilson, 
to Mrs Major Campiell. 


DEATHS. 

June 4, At Buenos Ayres, Mr Alexander 
M*Minn, merchant, youngest son of the 
Jate Mr John M*Minn, in Crofts of Cross- 
michael. 

{4. At Jamaica, Captain Fdward Rush- 
worth, of his Majesty’s ship Barbadoes, in 
the 25th year of his age, eldest son of Ed- 
ward Rushworth and the Hon. Catherine 
Rushworth. 

Ang. 15. At Ciudad Rodrizo, of wounds 
received in the battle of Salamanca, Major 
Jianes Miller. of the GSth regiment of foot, 
son of James Miller, Esq. Fort-Mayor of the 
island of J rsey. 

19. At Gibraltar, John Smith, Esq. aged 
75, and formerly of Inverness. 

20. At Glasgow, aged 26 years, Mr An- 
drew Liosie, late teacher of Partick school. 

95. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Ander- 
son, wife of Mr Andrew Roughead, piano- 
torte maker. 

26. At Glasgow, in the 7Sth year of her 
ace, Mrs Agnes Buchanan, widow of Juhn 
Duchanan of Ladrishimore. 

— At Libberton Manse, the Reverend 
Jolin Fraser, much regretted. 

— At Cairnhill, Thomas Wallace, Esq. 
of Cairnhiil. 

27. At Bray, near Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Lord de Blaquiere, K. B, and a ——- 
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His Lordship is suceeeded in his title and 
estates by John, his eldest son, -at present 
a prisoner in France. 

Aug. 27. At Bath, Wiil. Wardlaw, Esq. 

— At Stirling, William Wright, Esq. of 
Broom, aged 70. 

— At Rogart Manse, the Rev. Alexander 
Urquhart. 

28. At Slighshouses, Dunse, in the 18th 
year of her age, Helen, eldest daughter of 
Mr Spittal, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Kinghorn, Mr Daniel Ross, late 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At Burntisland, Rebert Boog, Esq. 

30. At Capar, Miss Elizabeth Bell, daugh- 
ter of the deceased George Bell, Esq. Ro- 
chester. 

31. At Old Aberdeen, the Rev. Mr Wil- 
liam Mackeuzie, of that place. 

Sept. 1. At Largs, Mr William Forlong, 
jun. | 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr D. H. Bruce, as- 
sistant-surgeon, Royal Navy, Fellow of the 
Royal Physical Society, son of Major-Gen. 
Robert Bruce, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

— At Elvas, of a violent fever, brought 
on by fatigue and exertion in the discharge 
of his duties, Captain Leatham, of the 4th 
dragoon guards, eldest son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Leatham of George’s Square. 

— At Milton House, Miss Margaret Steu- 
urt, daughter of David Steuart, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Begbie, 
tate Deacon of the Incorporation of Tailors 
in this city. 

Lately, At Calcutta, in the 87th year of 
her age, Mrs Frances Johnson, the oldest 
British resident in Asia. She was grand- 
mother of the Earl of Liverpool. 

— On his passage to England, Major J. 
Blair, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, on the Madras establishment, and 
eldest son of the late Rev. Dr Blair, preben- 
dary of Westminster. 

— While sitting in his chair at dinner, at 
Cork, Sir Patrick O°Connor, merchant. 

— At Gottenburgh, Mr William Gardner. 
He had returned from a difficult and dan- 
xerous journey to Riga and Petersburgh, 
through Finland, and was to have embark- 
ed neat day for England: but he fell into a 
eanal the evening before his intended depar- 
ture, and was drowned. 

J. At Canoamills, near Edinburgh, in the 
94th year of his age, Mr George Anderson, 
who long kept a public garden at Easter 
Wariston. He was a private in Lord Lewis 
Gordon's corps in 1745-6; and it was the 


bvuast of his life, that he had been near the bi 
person of Prince Charies Edward from the — 


czy of the battle of Culloden, till his depar- 
ture from Sky in the disguise of a female, 
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when the services of George, and other 
humble but faithful attendants,were no long. 
er required. 

Sept. 6.-Major-Gen. Bowles, late an officer 
on the Bombay establishment. 

8. At Aberdeen, Margaret Stewart, relict 
of the late Mr Daniel Mowat, merchant in 
Aberdeen, inher 105th year. She retained 
every faculty till within a few hours of her 
death. 

9. At Brechin, at a very advanced age, 
Mrs. Gillies, the widow of Robert Gillies, 
Esq. merchant in Brechin; and mother to 
the Right Hon. Lord Gillies, to Dr J. Gi- 
lies, historiographer to the King, &c. 

10. At Prestonpans, Mr Robert Elder, 
Gilmore Street, aged 38. 

11. At Mainhouse, Andrew Wilson, Esq. 

— Mr George Glen, late merchant in 
Glasgow. 

— At Glasgow, Jane, only daughter of 
the Rev. William Taylor, D. D. Principe! 
of the College of Glasgow. 

12. At George’s Square, William Loraine, 
Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Dalrymple, 
late merehant. 

13. At Hope Street, Leith, Mrs A. Young, 
relict of Mr John Young, solicitor in the 
Supreme Courts of Scotland. 

15. At Aberdeen, Mrs Silver, widow of 
the late Alexander Silver, Esq. of Baina- 
gubs, in the 75th year of her age. 

— At Bristol, in an apoplectic fit, pre- 
ceded by repeated strokes of the palsy, Cap- 
tain George Miller, of the Royal Navy. 

— At Arniston Place, Mrs Isabella Cal- 
der, wife of William Sinclair, Esq. of It 
wick. 

16. At Maybole, Master Adam Gladstone, 
second son of Robert Gladstone, Esq. Liver 

lt. At Gateshead, Isabella Sharpe, widow 
of John Sharpe, pitman, at the great age ot 
114 years, it appears by the baptisinal re- 
gister of the parish, that she was christened 
the l7th of August 1698. 

18. At Edinburgh, Thomas Wm. Lowess 
Esq. of Ridiey-hall Northumberland. 

— AtBrompton, Robert a Scotts 

- younger of Benholme, ag 
Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Thy?- 
ne, daughter of the late Mr Robert Thynne, 
surgeon. 

— At an advanced age, Miss Jean Mec- 
Donald, relic of Angus MacAlester of Lou})s 

put At Nisbet, aged two years, William, 
son of Mr Walker, Nisbet. 

— The Honourable John Astley Bennet. 
Captain in his 
son of the Earl of Tankervi 

20, At Berwick, Mr John —— 
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eegrcher, and deputy-comptroller in the Cus- 
iein-house at that port. 

Sept. 20. In the 87th year of her age, Lady 
Pevton, wife of Sir Yelverton Peyton, Bart. 

— At Port-Glasgow, in the 80th year of 
his age, James Huie, Esq. 

— At Long Santon, Cambridgeshire, in 
consequence of the wounds which he receiv- 
ed by being thrown out of his curricle, the 
preceding Saturday, Sir T. D. Hatton, Bart. 
ile succeeded to the title upon the death of 
bis brother, about twelve months since, had 
jit just completed the family seat for his 
residence, and was actively employed in pro- 
nicting the enclosure of his own and the two 
adjoining parishes, in which he had a large 
property. Sir Thomas having died without 
issue, the title peeomes extinct ; but. the e- 
states, which are considerabie in the county, 
and in Norfolk, devoive on his two maiden 
sisters, as his Co-heiresses at law. 

23. At Aberdeen, Mr George Bartlett, 
aged 64 years; and who, for the long period 
of 45 years, was a respectable upholsterer 
in that place. 

24. At Hampton Court Palace, the Right 
Honourable Lady Harriet jane Hay, fourth 
daughter of James, Earl of Erroll, and sis- 
ter to the present Earl. 

— At Keppoch, Miss Louisa M*Donald, 
cldest daughter of Alexander M*Donald, 
Esq. of Glenco. 

At Hampton Court, Sir George Young, 
Bart. K.B. in the 81st year of his age. 

— At Bath, Mr William Ferguson, of 
St John’s Street, London. 

26. At Airth, Mrs Jean Hewett, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Mr George Hewett, 
sometime Episcopal clergymen there. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr John Young, late 
collector of the post-horse duty tax for Scot- 
land. 

— At irvine, John Webb, Esq. of Tower- 
lands, aged #2 years. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Marion Thom- 
son, relict of Alexander Thomson, Esq. 
sometime collector of his Majesty’s customs, 
and Postmaster - General at Savannah, in 
Georgia. 

30. At Chudleigh, Devonshire, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Right Honourable 
Lord Sinclair, 

October 1, At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
Lady Helen Dalrymple, relict of Hugh Dal- 
rymple, relict of Hugh Dalrymiple, of For- 
dell, Esq. 

— At an advanced age, Alexander Bos- 
well, of Blackadder, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Helen, daughter of 
James Bell, Esq. advocate. 
°. At Edinburgh, Mrs Henrietta Emilia 
winney, relict of Sidney Swinney, D. D. 


and rector of Thwing and Barten, in the 
county of York, and daughter of the late 
John Zephaniah Holwell, Esq. Governor of 
Calcutta. | 

Oct. 3. At Nairn, Mrs Merearet Rose, 
relict of the Reverend Daniel Brodie, min-- 
ster of Calder. 

— At Castlerosse, in the county of Ker- 
ry, the Right Honourable Vaientine Browne, 
Earl of Kenmure, Viscount and Baron 
Castlerosse. His Lordship had complained 
for a considerable time previous to his death, 
but was considered somewhat recovered a 
short time ago; he enjoyed some of the most 
extensive estates in the United Kingdom, 
and as a landlord and friend was proverbial- 
ly kind and considerate. He is succeeded 
in his title and possessions by his eldest son, 
Lord Cast!erosse. 

Oct. 4. At Rarichy, Mr Will. Chisholm, 
tacksiman of that place. 

— At Edinburgh, after a vory short ill- 
ness, Mr Robert Svm, builder. 

— At Hadham, Hertford, the Rev. Dr 
Anthony Hamilton, vicar of St Martin’s in 
the Fields. 

3. At Glasgow, Mr James Gordon, mers 
chant there. 

6. At Dundee, Mr James Barclay, manu- 
facturer, Hawkhul. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr Alesender Ram- 
say, rector of the grammar school in that 
place, in the 79th year of his age. He was 
much respected as a good teacher, and as an 
intelligent and honest man. 


Lately, at Madrid, of the wounds which 


he received, George Fyfe, jun. of the Royals, 
eldest son of Mr George Fyfe, coppersinith, 
Leith. 

— In his 24th year, of wounds received 
at the battle of Salamanca, Lieutenant Wal- 
ter Ewart, of the 36th regiment, son of John 
Ewart, Esq. land-surveyor of the customs 
at Greenock. 

— At Shooter's Hill, in the 84th year of 
his age, Major-Gen. Wiiliam Grant, of the 
Royal Regiment of artillery, an officer of 
distinguished zeal and biavery, displayed 
upon many occasions, during a period of 
sixty years devoted to his king and coun- 
ry. : 

: — At Salamanca, of excessive fatigue, in 
the discharge of hiv duties in the Commis- 
sariat, Walter George Gullifer, Esq. aged 
28. 

— In Morrant Bay, Jamaica, Capt. David 
M‘Vicar, of the ship Lady Forbes, of Leith, 
much and justly regretted. 

— At Cuellar, in Spain, the Honourable 
Francis J. Percy, Captain in the 23d regi- 
ment, seventh son of the Earl of Beverley, 
aged 22 years. 
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Oct. 6. At Edinburgh, in his 88th year-, 
Duncan M‘Intyre, alias Donncha-bun nan- 


Oran, the celebrated Highland bard. 


This 


veteran, and vencrable poet, was born in 
Druimliaghart, Glenorchy, Argyllshire, 20th 
March 1724. He fought at the memorable 
battle of Falkirk, on the 17th January 1745, 
(under the command of the gallant Colonel 
Campbell of Carwhin,) where he had the 
misfortune to lose his sword, (Claidhcamh 
ceannard chloin an Leasdair,) of which he 
has given such a minute description in his 
admirable song to that memorable day. Be- 
ing a most excellent shooter, he was efter- 
wards appointed forester to the Right Hon. 
the Ear] of Breadalbane, in Coire Cheathaich 
& Bein Dourain, and thereafter to his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll, Buachill-Eite. He after- 
wards served in one of the Earl of Breadal- 
bane’s fencible regiments, raised in the year 
1793, wherein he continued until he was 
discharged in 1799, and from that period 
till his death, he has lived a retired life, ren- 
dered not uncomfortable by the benificence 
of that nobleman. 
of his youth were fowling and fishing. In 
his young days he was remarkably hand- 
some, and, throughout his whoie life, pos- 
sessed a very easy and agreeable disposition. 
Although when provoked, his enemies ge- 
verally felt the effects of his pride and re- 
sentment, yet to his benefactors he was 
equally grateful. 
of the poets, very fond of company, and a 


The chief amusements 


He was, like all the rest 


Stocks and Markets. 


cheerful glass, and was not only very avree. 
able over his bottle, but also very tireom. 
spect. Although M‘intyre discovered ay 
early inclination to poetry, he never produ. 
ced any thing worthy of much notice, till 
the memorable battle of Falvirk, a descrip. 
tion of which composes the first song in the 
valuable collection published by him. The 
collection contains lyric, comic, epic, and re. 
ligious compositions, of such merit, 2° ren. 
ders it difficult te say in what department of 
poetry this writer most excelled. At a pe. 
riod less remote than that in which this ce. 
jebrated author was born, public schools 
were but thinly established in the Highlands 
of Scotland ; he therefore had not the bone- 
fit of any education, nor the advantage of 
reading the productions of other authors; 
yet, notwithstanding, the whole poems and 
songs contained in the admirable collection 
published by him, are solely of his own com- 
position, unassisted by any thing but the 
direction and power of his own genius. His 
poetica] talents, therefore, justly entitle him 
to rank among the first bards of the world, 
fer all good judges of Celtic poetry agree, 
that nothing like the purity of his Gaelic, and 
the style of his poetry, has appeared in the 
Highlands of Scotland, since the days of his 
countryman, the sublime Ossian. It is of 
Donncha-ban it might justly be said, 

“© Nun leabhadh ca ?soig gach orvid is Sguet 
“© Nail cuireadh beo no marbh glasghairm air 

a bheul.” 


Price of Stocks. Prices of Graen per quarter Corn Exchang?, 
| London. 
Bank 3 per cent, 

1812. | Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 1812. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. Pease: 
Sept. 28.) —- prem. 57} 
Oct. — | 32 prem. Sep.28. | 68128 | 54 60] 53 63] 78% 

12.) — | 43 prem. 584 Oct. 5.] 66116] 54 57] 51 61 | 

19.) — | 44 prem. 58} 12.} 99122] 55.58 | 53 60} 79% 

26.) 214 | prem. 59 19. | 105160 | 54 60 | 36 63) 76% 

26.| 92133 | 54 60 | 48 54] 76.50 

Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in = = ae 

Edinburgh Market, per peck. | Prices of Grain at Haddington. 

Pease and | —s 

1812. Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 1812. | Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 

Bolis. | Price. | Bolls.} Price. |] 

Sept.29. | 390 | 24 00] 62 20 Sept.25. | 52 95] 23 39] 25 38 

Oct. 6. | 220 | 26 OO} 60 | 20 00 Oct. 2. | 50 $4] 20 38] 28 — 6 

300 | 28 00| 52 | 22 00 | 48 84] SL 40) 29 37) — 

20.) 340 | 28 00} 6O | 22 00 16.| 48 60] 31 40) 25 So 

27.) 450 | 29 001 67 | 22 00 23.| 58 84] 32 454 27 40 45 2 
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